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DIGEST QUIZ 


RDS that made history know no color line. The good— 
WU bad—that men do is not interred with their bones—it 
lives centuries after. 

Here is a simple quiz designed to test your knowledge 
of the men, past and present, whose quotes are today or will in 
the future take prominent places in history books. The idea is to 
guess who said what. 

Score yourself fair for a 70; 80 is good; anything over is excel- 
lent. Answers on inside back cover. 
1. This government cannot endure half slave and half free. 
2. The South loves the Negro in his place, but his place is at 
the back door. 
. To keep a man in the ditch, you have to stay there with him. 
. We'll win because we're on God's side. 
. A Negro has no rights which a white man is bound to respect. 
. I know of no rights of race superior to the rights of humanity. 
. Peace, it’s wonderful! 
. I asked, where is the black man’s government . . . I could not 
find them, and then I declared, I will help make them... 
9. Labor in a white skin cannot emancipate itself where in the 
black it is branded. 
10. As for the Negro, it is a criminal absurdity to train a half- 
born ape. 
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{ Washington is laboratory 
for improving Negro’s status 
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D.C Tut Tube 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Turner Catledge 


ASHINGTON today is 
the center of the new push 
for Negro equality. 


All of the important or- 
ganizations for racial advancement 
for the Negroes either maintain 
headquarters or strong “lobbies” 
here for the purpose of applying 
pressure at the fountainhead of na- 
tional government. 

Washington is a sort of labora- 
tory in which some of the specific 
means for advancing the Negro are 


TURNER CATLEDGE is a roving 
correspondent for the New York Times. 
He has been editor of the Chicago Sun 
and head of the Times Washington 
Bureau. 


being tried, in government employ- 
ment and otherwise, oftentimes un- 
der the direct guidance or influence 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
President’s wife; Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes and the 
President himself. 

In Washington violent opposi- 
tion to some of the Negroes’ proj- 
ects often comes to the surface, 
especially in Congress. And added 
to this is a local interracial prob- 
lem, growing out of the fact that 
some 225,000 Negroes comprise 
roughly 28 per cent of the esti- 
mated population of 800,000 per- 
sons who find themselves crowded 
into the cramped facilities of a 
comparatively small city. 
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Also, in Washington it is evi- 
dent when you walk down the street 
that the general relaxation of civili- 
ties and law observance has spread 
to the national capital along with 
the rest of the country. 

On the whole, the Washington 
Negro community is further ad- 
vanced on most fronts than any 
other in the country. Negroes here 
are, for the most part, middle- 
class people, well employed and 
schooled. Most of those who were 
brought up in Washington have 
been through high school, and 
many have been graduated from 
college. This is the seat of Howard 
University, one of the country’s 
leading institutions devoted to 
higher education for Negroes. 

This is not to say there is 
not poverty and ignorance among 
Washington’s colored minority. 
There are Negro slums in side 
streets within the very shadow of 
the Capitol dome which, for filth 
and misery would compare with the 
worst in the country; also the 
social and intellectual level of the 
Negro population as a whole is still 
far below that of the whites. 

There is in Washington a sizable 
colony of national Negro leaders, 
highly intelligent and educated men 
and women, who, whether they are 
employed in regular pursuits or not, 
are constantly in the lead seeking 
better conditions for their people. 
The most immediate evidence of 
the result of their efforts naturally 
shows up in Washington. 
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In Washington, as elsewhere, 
housing is listed as the No. 1 cause 
of unrest among the colored popu- 
lation. It is likewise a great cause 
of irritation today among the whites 
of Washington, but the problem 
for white people does not have the 
interracial character it does for the 
colored. 

Living space hitherto occupied by 
Negroes, scattered like salt and pep- 
per throughout the city, is actually 
smaller today than it was before the 
war. Instead of a Negro encroach- 
ment of white communities, as one 
finds in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
and elsewhere, it is the other way 
around here. 

New apartment houses built ex- 
clusively for whites, the white “in- 
vasion”’ of old Georgetown, the gov- 
ernment’s condemnation of prop- 
erty for new office buildings—all 
have served to restrict the space 
actually occupied heretofore by Ne- 
groes in Washington. 

Even in one important slum- 
clearance project, the new building 
was given over to whites instead of 
to the Negroes who were displaced 
when the slums were obliterated. 
Meanwhile the Negro population 
has been growing in ratio to the 
general increase. 

Employment still continues to be 
a problem among Washington Ne- 
groes. The government is the larg- 
est employer in Washington, em- 
ploying nearly 300,000 persons in 
the city, but it was only recently 
that large numbers of Negroes were 
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taken in for other than custodial 
or minor jobs. 

Statistics are lacking as to the 
current expansion of better employ- 
ment among Negroes, but racial 
leaders say it has improved greatly 
since 1941. They complain, how- 
ever, of segregation practices in 
connection with government work, 
and also of the fact that Negroes 
are seldom employed in the larger 
policy positions. 

Negro clerks complain much 
about having to work in Negro 
“pools” or on night shifts where 
they may be separated from whites. 

There is said to be much ‘sub 
rosa resentment among young white 
mothers against Negro women 
working in clerical capacities. The 
feeling among them is that the Ne- 
groes should be caring for the 
children of white women who have 
to work. The domestic help situ- 
ation in Washington is the tightest 
it has ever been. 

The matter of the Negroes’ rela- 
tion to the government is a story 
within itself. Suffice it to say here 
that there has been a great infiltra- 
tion of Negroes into government 
service under the civil service rules, 
which attempt to prevent discrimi- 
nation even to the point of ruling 
out of the question on application 
blanks as to “color.” 

It should be added that the Ne- 
groes are as yet not satisfied by any 
means. They want even higher jobs 
than they have yet obtained. 


Some of them point to the fact 
that as “liberal” as the present Ad- 
ministration has been on the subject 
of race, none of the high-ranking 
employes at the White House is a 
Negro; that even the member of 
the President’s “secret six,” who 
advise him on racial matters, is a 
white man. 


In racial relations, the civil com- 
munity of Washington follows 
largely a “Southern,” or “Jim 
Crow” formula. There is no segre- 
gation on buses and street cars, but 
equal privileges end about there. 


Negroes go to separate schools 
from the whites. They are not ad- 
mitted to hotels and restaurants 
which cater to white people, other 
than government cafeterias and the 
Union Station. They are not ad- 
mitted to the regular theatres, and 
only rarely to concerts. 


Negro leaders complain of inade- 
quate commercial recreational facili- 
ties. On the other hand, public 
recreational facilities are not used 
to capacity. Many whites saw the 
seeds of race trouble here a number 
of months ago when Secretary Ickes 
demanded that Negroes be allowed 
to play golf on the courses under 
the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service. 


Washington civic leaders see no 
immediate cause for overt trouble 
between Negroes and whites. Most 
of them are convinced, however, 
that matters cannot be allowed 
simply to drift. 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Crime and Punishment. In 
Birmingham, Ala., a Negro bus 
rider found the vehicle too crowd- 
ed, asked for his fare back. The 
driver pushed him out, shot him 
twice. The Negro was brought 
into court and found guilty of “dis- 
orJerly conduct.” 

Louis Can’t See Louis. In St. 
Louis, the opening of the film 
“This Is the Army” found the 
Ambassador Theater outdoing even 
Army Jim Crow. No Negroes 
were allowed in the theater to see 
the film with Joe Louis and a large 
Negro cast. 

Freedom from Press. in Al- 
bany, Ga., a newspaper expose of 
a midnight abduction and lynching 
of a Negro by a sheriff was imme- 
diately followed by the drafting 
and induction of the editor, a 
Negro, although eligible for defer- 
ment. 

In Lien of Lynching. In Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., a white mob halted 
the showing of the all-Negro film, 
“Cabin in the Sky.” 

Hoosier Hot Shot. In New 
York, the esteemed N.Y. Times ran 
a story about Indiana movie theater 
owners opening their doors to 
Negroes for the first time “to bring 
about more complete racial equal- 
ity.” It then added that a state law 
provides for a $100 fine for racial 
discrimination and “‘several suits 


have been filed.” 
6 


Wanted: One Halo. In East 
St. Louis, Ill., a sheriff indicted for 
a lynching pleaded his innocence, 
entered a “not guilty” claim. He 
admitted he was in the posse that 
ran the Negro victim out of the 
state, was present when he was 
lynched, but, otherwise, had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Picket Woe. In Los Angeles, 
the chairman of the Negro Council 
for Equal Participation demanded 
that the A.F.L. Boilermakers admit 
Negroes. The union agreed to set 
up a Jim Crow auxiliary local, and 
the chairman of the council was 
named executive in charge of the 
auxiliary. His former associates in 
the council promptly threw a picket 
line around their former chairman. 


Super-Crow. In Levellan, Tex., 
there are three movies. One is 
“for whites only,” a second for 
“whites downstairs, Negroes in the 
balcony, no Mexicans allowed” and 
third for all three groups—but 
strictly divided in three sections. 


Fog Over Frisco. In San Fran- 
cisco, the Real Estate Board has 
become alarmed over housing con- 
ditions suddenly, wants the Federal 
government to act. One board 
big-wig explained that a two-story 
house once occupied by a single 
Japanese family now rents to 37 
Negroes. Even the bath tub is 
rented—for sleeping purposes at 
$12 a month. 
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{ Henry learned about white 
supremacy the hard way 


Georgia rimer 


Condensed from the forthcoming book, ‘‘Strange Fruit’’ 


By Lillian E. Smith 


AMIE McINTOSH had 
"V/ one jagged tooth and a 

space where two had been 

knocked out by Ten in 
one of his gloom spells. And there 
was a scar on her hand where she 
had spilled scalding water when 
hurrying supper one night. 

Tracy remembered this. He re- 
membered her placid face, easy- 
smiling, and her clean body smell 
like a pile of fresh-ironed sheets 
and her rich sweet smell on Sundays 
when, dressed in black silk, she left 
the yard to go to church-meeting. 

There was a time when he was 
sick and no food would stay on his 
stomach and Mamie had fixed little 
odd things, and sometimes had 
chewed them for him and slipped 
them in his mouth, and he had felt 


LILLIAN E. SMITH is co-editor of 
the magazine “South Today,” published 
in Clayton, Ga., where she directs an 
educational institution. She is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, has taught 
music in a China mission. “Georgia 
Primer” is part of a forthcoming novel, 
“Strange Fruit,” which will be pub- 
lished by Reynal and Hitchcock soon. 
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better. He remembered his mother 
used to say after that ‘‘the child 
won't eat for anybody but Mamie” 
or when he was hurt, ‘‘nobody can 
quiet him but Mamie.” 

He remembered these things. 
And then the bad time when she 
whipped her boy Henry. 

Henry was eight then and Tracy 
seven. 

They were racing up and down 
the sidewalk. They'd chalked a line 
across it and were running, sliding 
to base. A little white girl on a 
bicycle was wheeling down the 
walk, arms up, face flying through 
space and cool air. 

“Move, move, move!’’ she 
shrieked. And Henry feeling the 
rush of air, and sting of flying, the 
thrilling power of speed shrieked 
back, “Move, move, move your- 
self!” and blocked the way, collid- 
ing with wheel and girl. 

She had fallen, scratching her leg 
against the pedal. 

“How dare you!” she said low, 
all the flying, the whistling air 
gone, only heaviness to breathe 
now. “How dare you do that!” 
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“Ha” Henry laughed, “ha ha ha 
ha!” he laughed, knowing nothing 
else to do, “ha ha ha—” 

And Tracy laughed too, glad to 
see a girl fall, glad to see it hap- 
pen, though he did not know why. 

Mamie sat on the side steps, cool- 
ing off, resting a spell before start- 
ing supper. She saw something she 
had to tend to. ““You—Henry Mc- 
Intosh, come here!’’ she called, 
standing now, ease gone from her 
placid face, “come here this min- 
ute 

Henry came and Tracy came with 
him, unused to that sound in 
Mamie’s voice. 

“I got to whip you,” she said, 
and hushed. And the two children 
stood there in the back yard and 
waited while Mamie went out to the 
garden and cut her a good heavy 
sprout from the pecan tree. They 
waited as she took Henry by the 
shirt, bent him over her knee and 
whipped him so hard that Tracy 
burst into sobs and covered his eyes 
from the sight though he could not 
make himself leave the sound of it. 

Mamie whipped her boy. She 
whipped him saying, “I got to learn 
it to you, you hear! I got to. You 
can't look at a white girl like that, 
you can’t touch one, you can’t speak 
to one except to say yes mam and 
thanky mam. Say it after me. Say 
it!” 

And Henry squalling and catch- 
ing his breath in strangling gasps, 
said it after her, word for word, 
three times, as she urged him on, 
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tapping his legs with the tip of the 
switch as he said it. Then black 
legs whitened by the lash of his les- 
son, snuffling and dazed, he ran in 
the cabin and like a shamed dog 
crawled under the bed. 

Mamie’s big brown hands took 
the switch and slowly broke it in 
pieces, and the sound of the break- 
ing was something hard to listen to, 
Then she hurled them with sudden 
fury away from her. Her hands fell 
to her side. 

She stood there staring across 
roof of the big yellow house in 
front of her. Stared so long that 
the small white boy thought she 
must not be able to find what she 
looked for. Slowly she sat down on 
the steps . . . wrapped her hands 
in her apron . . . slowly her lips 
pulled down with the weight of her 


thinking . . . slowly she laid her 
face in her lap. 

“Mamie,” Tracy had said the 
word with no idea behind it, 
“Mamie.” 


She looked up, brown face wet 
with her crying, and _ twisted. 
“Go!” she said, ‘‘go to your own 
folks!” she said, and he had turned 
and run quickly, cut to the bone by 
the new strange words. 

But though he had gone he had 
not been able to get away from het 
words. They followed him into the 
house. 

He stopped at his mother’s room, 
hearing her voice, opened the door, 
stood waiting. Alma was reading 
a big picture book to his baby sister 
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Laura who solemnly _ listened. 
Seemed she was always reading pic- 
ture books. 

“Come in Son,” she said quietly 
and smiled as he stood there. He 
went to her slowly, leaned on her 
chair, uncertain, anxious to do what 
would please her. 

“You reading?” 

“Yes, would you like to listen?” 

“Yes, mam,” he said and stared 
down at the picture. 

His mother went on reading, an- 
swering the little girl’s questions, 
laughing with her, showing her the 
pictures. 

“Don’t lean so hard, Son,” Alma 
said kindly, “you’re so hot and 
sticky. And smelly—when have you 
had a bath?” 

“This morning.” 

“I don’t see how you and Henry 
can get so dirty—you must take an- 
other at bedtime.” She went on 
with her reading. 

Tracy suddenly jerked the book 
from her, threw it on the floor, “‘I 
hate books!” he said, “I don’t like 
her either,” he said and gave Laura 
a hard push, then rushed from the 
room, through the hall and into the 
side porch and stood there, breath- 
ing heavily, expecting his mother 
to follow and punish him, hoping 
she would follow and whip him, 
whip him hard as Mamie had 
whipped Henry. But she did not 
come. 

After a time he heard Mamie’s 
heavy clump on the back steps. And 
unable longer to endure, he ran into 


the kitchen, stopped short inside 
the door, suddenly could not go 
further. 

Mamie turned. She held a piece 
of pine kindling in her hand and 
her skirt had caught on the corner 
of the wood box. They stood there, 
a distance great between them, ter- 
rifying and strange and measure- 
less between them. 

Words formed in his mind 
and he opened his mouth to say 
them. “Mamie!” he whispered. He 
couldn’t remember the others. 

She laid down the wood, turned 
toward him, took a slow step. And 
now he was running. He buried his 
face against her, trying to keep the 
sound of his trouble in the apron. 

They didn’t try words. She ran 
her fingers through his hair, over 
his head. He clung to the old leg 
until she almost lost her balance 
with the weight of him against her. 

“Go get him and make him 
play,” she said after a little, “go get 
him,” she said softly. 

Tracy was glad to be told what 
to do in this new empty world. He 
ran to the back yard cabin, ran in 
the room, crawled under the bed. 
“Come on,” he said, “we going to 
play.” And Henry obeyed the voice 
and crawled out, swollen-faced aid 
bleared-eyed and stiff-jointed and 
they went back in the lane and 
gravely played and slowly the blood 
moved as blood ought to move in 
young veins and after a while they 
laughed and yelled at each other. 
And the evening was like any other 
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evening by the time Mamie rang 
the bell for supper. 

When Ten came home from the 
mill he saw Henry’s swollen face 
and asked questions that had to be 
answered. Henry said his lesson for 
he had learned it well and Ten lis- 
tened, glum and tired as twelve 
hours in the sawmill can make you 
tired. 

It was easy—after supper was 
over and they had come back to the 
cabin—to let first quiet questions 
to Mamie turn quickly into all the 
words that hate and shame can form 
on a man’s tongue. 

“So you beats your boy half to 
death cause you thinks white folks 
like that.” 

“I learn him how to behave.” 

“You beats your boy like he’s 
trash to please white folks.” 

“T learn him how to behave, Ten. 
He’s got to learn. You know that.” 

Tracy and Henry playing in the 
dark yard outside drew near the 
words as slivers of steel to a mag- 
net. 

“You beat the spirit out of him. 
He won't be a man fit for nothing.” 

“Ten—our boy sassed a white 
al.” 

“What if he did! She sassed him 
first, I reckon. He’s a good boy,” 
Ten said, “good as any white gal in 
this goddam town. Say a word and 
folks beat you to death! Gawd help 
us, his own ma turns on him an—” 

“Ten, I want my boy to live till 
he’s grown,” Mamie’s low voice did 
not rise against the high brittle 
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sound of Ten’s words. “I want him 
to live! He got to learn. He got 
to learn how to get along. He got 
to learn what he can’t do. He got 
to learn there’s white folks and 
black folks and things you can’t do 
if you wants to live. Jesus help me, 
I’m going to learn it to him.” 

“You goin to keep you hands 
offn him! You hear! You touch 
him again count of white folks and 
I'll beat you till you can’t get off 
the floor. He good as anybody, you 
hear! Good as anybody!” Words 
so heavy now they seemed to fall 
back on his own chest as he said 
them. 

‘He ain good as white folks. I 
got to learn him that. I gotta do it, 
Ten!” 

“Gawd Jesus. . . . I hate the sight 
of one! Hate living in Deen’s back 
yard. Told you a hundred times 
it’d be better in the quarters where 
we'd be free to do as we like. I 
don’t want my boy brung up with a 
white boy—don’t want none of it!” 

“They good to us, Ten.” 

“Good to us!” 

“Good as they knows how to be.” 

“Tell you, I hate the sight of 
one!”” And Ten walked quickly to 
the mantel and picked up the blue 
and white glass vase that once had 
been in the Deens’ parlor and was 
now Mamie’s one fine house orna- 
ment and hurled it to the floor, 
smashing it into a hundred frag- 
ments. You could hear the ring of 
the broken pieces, clashing as they 
rolled on the floor. 
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“Lawd, Lawd,” she cried and 
hushed quickly and now her hands 
sought her apron, twisting it in a 
tight knot, as she stood looking at 
her husband. 

And Ten, satisfied a little, eased 
a little by his act, walked out on the 
shed and squatted there, staring 
into the dark yard. 

Mamie found the broom, slowly 
swept the pieces into a paper and 
put them in her apron, followed 
him to the shed. “It’s easy to break 
things, Ten,” she said. “It’s mighty 
easy to break things. Ain’t easy to 
mend them up again. That's what 
I want my boy to learn early, that 
no matter what, white folks is al- 
ways right! And you treats them 
always respectful!” 

“It means I’m white,” Tracy 
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whispered, “and you black,” eyes 
never leaving the shed where the 
two stood talking, deep shadows 
against the lamplighted cabin. “It 
means,” he went on, and he felt a 
strange swelling pride rising in him, 
“I'm always right, I reckon.” 

“How come?” asked Henry dully. 

“Cause I’m white—you heard 
Mamie!” 

“Do skin make the difference?” 

“Reckon so,” Tracy said, losing 
his new confidence a little, “yep, 
reckon it do.” 

And the black boy and white boy 
stood there in the darkness, watch- 
ing the grown folks’ trouble, and 
slowly Tracy turned and walked to 
the big yellow house, and slowly 
Henry went to the cabin. 


Calling 


RUSSIA’S BEST ANNOUNCER in English was for 
a long time an American Negro, who carried the burden 
of shortwave broadcasting in English during the first part 


of the war. 


However, he was sent to Siberia to set up a 


new station there and he died of typhus. 

When I left, the Anglo-American staff comprised a 
California girl who was married to a Russian officer, and 
an American Negro woman who was a former New York 


school teacher. 


The two, working in twelve-hour shifts, 


broadcast material consisting of news, communiques and 
speeches of Soviet authorities. 


Lary Lesueur, Radio Guide 
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TWO NEGROES were attending 
officers’ training school in Georgia. 
Each day as they boarded the bus 
for classes a group of white stu- 
dents would begin talking loudly 
about “‘niggers.” The friend and 
his companion approached the offi- 
cer in charge to protest the use of 
the term “nigger.” | When they 
had finished he said: 

“You've got to consider the back- 
ground of these boys. When they 
say ‘nigger’ they don’t mean any- 
thing by it. They've got ‘niggers’ 
working for them in their homes. 
I've got ‘niggers’ working for me. 
Don’t pay any attention to their 
saying ‘nigger.’ It’s when they say 
‘damn nigger’ that you want to take 
offense!” 

Jesse Jackson, The Protestant 


A YOUNG LIEUTENANT 
boarded a train, threw his suitcase 
on the berth, and summoned the 
porter. “Porter,” said the young 
officer, “I see that we arrive at Fort 
Ord at 6 in the morning. It is 
essential that I get off there. I am 
a very deep sleeper and I am going 
to leave it up to you to get me off 
at Fort Ord. I may put up a ter- 
rible fight, but don’t pay any atten- 
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tion to my protests. Throw me off 
bodily if you have to.” 

The porter agreed, and pocketed 
a very generous tip. The next 
morning, however, the officer awoke 
and found himself still on the train, 
fully 200 miles beyond his destina- 
tion. In absolute fury he roared for 
the porter and cried, “Damn it all, 
why didn’t you put me off at Fort 
Ord as you promised to?” 

The porter turned positively 
white with fright. “Good heavens, 
sir,” he stammered. “I threw some 
gentleman off bodily this morning 
at Fort Ord, and he certainly raised 
a powerful rumpus.” 

Pocket Book of War Humor 


IN NEW YORK, a Negro sol- 
dier at the Stage Door Canteen sat 
at a corner table. Jane Cowl asked 
him, “Is there anything else I can 
get for you? Wouldn't you like an- 
other sandwich or a cup of coffee?” 

The boy didn’t speak, shook his 
head. 

“I'm so sorry. Is there something 
wrong with your throat?” 

“No,” replied the soldier, ‘‘just a 
lump in it.” 

The Rotarian 
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THE LIEUTENANT entered 
the Pullman painfully proud of his 
shiny gold bars. With the prospect 
of a fat tip in view, the porter pro- 
ceeded to effect a liaison. 

“Morning, captain.” And a few 
minutes later: ‘Find it too warm 
in here, major?’’ In a short time he 
volunteered, “We're a bit late to- 
day, colonel.” Then, as the lieu- 
tenant made ready to leave: “Brush 
your coat off for you, general ?” 

Three minutes afterward he was 
inspecting the ten-cent tip. With a 
bellow that could be heard through- 
out the station, he shouted at the 
disappearing officer: ‘Good-bye, 
corporal!” 

Pocket Book of War Humor 


A CHURCH CHOIR, visiting a 
military camp recently, in order to 
provide some cheer through its 
songs took a position near the offi- 
cers’ mess and was singing during 
“chow.” After several pleasing 
numbers had been sung, the colonel 
told his orderly to take a message to 
the singers. 

Said the commanding officer: 
“Go out and tell the singers to sing 
‘Sweet and Low.’” “Very good, 
sir,”” replied the soldier. He at once 
went out and bawled to the choir 
leader: “If you blokes can’t make 
less noise, the colonel says you have 
got to clear out.” 

The Music Dial 


A COLORED SOLDIER was on 
a convoy which was sailing through 
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troubled waters. He was the only 
one in the crew who seemed un- 
afraid—just kept laughing in the 
face of danger. Finally someone 
asked him the reason to which he 
replied: ‘Shucks, Uncle Sam won't 
let nothing happen to me; he can’t 
afford to kill off us $10,000 policy 
holders.” 


Terminal Topics, 
San Pedro Naval Air Station 


THE NEWLY COMMIS- 
SIONED lieutenant was sent to a 
certain camp for a special course of 
training. It was situated at an out- 
of-the-way place and the only con- 
veyance at the station was an old 
jalopy with a Negro over the wheel. 
“Want to drive me to camp?” in- 
quired the lieutenant. 

“Yes sir,” answered the driver. 

The antique conveyance rattled 
over the road to the camp. “That'll 
be fifty cents,”” said the driver. 

“That seems fair enough to me,” 
opined the lieutenant. “What's the 
average tip that you get for a trip 
like this?” 

“Oh,” said the old man, “the av- 
erage tip is $1.00.” 

“One dollar,” repeated the lieu- 
tenant in some surprise. “Isn’t that 
a pretty big tip for a short trip that 
only costs 50c?” 

“Yes sir,’ allowed the driver. 
“That's a pretty big average tip. I 
must admit, however, that I ain’t 
got the average once in the last 
three months.” 

Pocket Book of War Humor 


WHO’S WHO 


How many of these prominent Negro authors can you identify? 


is known as 


poet and playwright. years, has written studies of Negro 


is a former news- wrote a best seller on has written several 
paperman turned life in Chicago. books, at least one on 


leading author. 


14 (See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 


a was an editor for is best known for her 


several books. folklore. 


lynching. 


+4 
, 


side of tracks after long climb 


{ Johnson and Ammons hit other 


Kings Of Boogie Whogie 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


By Virginia Irwin 


and Albert Ammons, 

acknowledged masters of 

that peculiar and insinuat- 
ing brand of jazz piano playing 
called boogie-woogie, pump out 
music like mad. 

Customers go on a boogie binge 
while the seltzer in their bourbon 
highballs goes flat. Waiters serve 
the Manhattans to “Scrub Me, 
Mama, With a Boogie Beat.” 
Boogie addicts grow slightly addled 
to “Bounce Me, Brother, With a 
Solid Four.” And as the enthusi- 
asm mounts Messrs. Johnson and 
Ammons widen their smiles, stroke 
their pianos with a contagious aban- 
don, finally close their eyes and give 
with the real boogie that is born 
out of the feel of the keyboard and 
never saw the inside of a harmony 
book. 

“What's boogie-woogie?” chuck- 
led 215-pound Pete Johnson, who 
was named by Down-Beat for its 
“Immortals” column in tribute to 
his musicianship. “What's boogie- 
woogie? Well, now I'll tell you. 
Boogie-woogie is something like 


fs OOGIE BOYS Pete Johnson 


Bach. I mean it’s a fugue. One 
hand’s playing one thing and the 
other hand’s playing another and 
you’re not supposed to let your 
one hand know what the other is 
doing.” 

Ammons added to the explana- 
tion: 

“Now boogie-woogie really is 
played definitely from your soul. 
You don’t play from your own idea, 
you play from your soul. Your right 
hand is doin’ all the improvising 
while your left hand just tells the 
story of the boogie-woogie. 

“Pete, here, and I feel each 
other,” he continued happily. 
“Boogie comes from the soul. We 
got kindred souls. We don’t try to 
overplay each other. We just take 
a piece and play around with it, 
and the first thing you know he’s 
playing in the right tempo and I’m 
smiling and I’m happy. And when 
I'm playing in the right tempo, why 
Pete, he’s smiling and he’s happy, 
too.”” 

Ammons, an ex-Chicago taxicab 
driver, learned to play by putting 
rolls in a player piano, running the 
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rolls slowly and watching the keys. 
The first tune he learned was 
“Dardenella.” 


“Even now,” he says, “you close 
your eyes when I play and you think 
you're listening to a player piano.” 

While driving for the Silver 
Taxicab Co., Ammons lived for 
awhile in the same rooming house 
with Pinetop Smith, one of the 
most widely-known pioneers of 
boogie-woogie, to whom fame came 
posthumously. Shortly before Pine- 
top was killed in a Chicago brawl, 
he told Ammons: “Albert, I want 
you to learn my boogie-woogie.” 
Albert was an apt pupil and by 
1924 he was earning occasional 
money by playing the piano as a 
sideline to his cab driving. 

“It used to be,” Ammons ex- 
plained, “that I'd stop my cab at 
some place where I knew there was 
a piano. Pretty soon, other drivers 
would see my cab parked and they'd 
come on in, too. We'd have a little 
gin, and I'd just fool around at the 
piano, and pretty soon more drivers 
would come in, until the boss 
couldn’t find a single cab on the 
streets. That’s when he installed a 
recreation room for the boys with a 
piano in it.” 

Ammons explains that boogie- 
woogie’s name as music is based on 
the old phrase, “‘to pitch a boogie,” 
which was simply the polite way of 
saying “‘let’s go out and raise par- 
ticular hell.” 

It was in the lush days of “pro- 


September 


hibition house parties” that boogie- 
woogie really flourished. A crowd 
would move into somebody's home, 
get a couple of jugs of gin and 
gather round while Ammons and 
such other boogie-woogie boys as 
Crippled Clarence Lofton and 
Meade Lux Lewis indulged in a 
cutting session. Musically speaking, 
it means simply trying to outplay 
your predecessor at the piano. At 
these cutting sessions, everybody, 
including the piano players, would 
get roaring drunk. 

“Them,” sighs Ammons, ‘‘was 
the days. Maybe we'd play all 
night, if the house party wasn’t 
raided.” 

While Albert Ammons was ab- 
sorbing the boogie-woogie tech- 
nique of Pinetop Smith in Chicago, 
Pete Johnson was learning his 
boogie-woogie under such widely 
known Negro musicians in Kansas 
City as Slamfoot Brown, fastest 
ragtime player of his day, and Lewis 
Nelson. 

And by the time Ammons was 
gtaduating in Chicago into places 
like the Moonlight Inn, the Pelican 
and Dusty Bottoms, Johnson was 
moving into Kansas City’s Gray 
Goose and Sunset Inn. 


At the Sunset, while the patrons 
sat around eating chitterlings and 
greens from aluminum kettles they 
would cheer Pete on with the 
boogie cry of “Roll ‘em, Pete,” 
when he began to improvise his 
brilliant boogie-woogie variations 
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on the blues. “Roll ’em, Pete!” was 
later used as the title of one of his 
best-known recordings. Ammons’ 
most famous recording is his ar- 
rangement of Pinetop Smith’s “Boo- 
gie- Woogie Stomp.” 

In 1938, when John Hammond 
Jr., credited with being the leading 
American authority and messiah of 
swing, brought both Ammons and 
Johnson to New York’s Carnegie 
Hall for the New Masses’ “From 
Spirituals to Swing,” neither John- 
son nor Ammons had ever heard of 
Carnegie Hall. They had never 
heard of the New Masses either. 

When Ammons saw the two 
grand pianos on the stage, he turned 
to Hammond and asked anxiously: 
“Do we have to play on them ma- 
chines?” 

“You sure do,” said Hammond. 

Whereupon, Ammons shouted: 
“Man, man, we're across the tracks 
at last.” 

When the boogie-woogie cutting 
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session was over, the management 
of Manhattan’s staid Carnegie Hall 
had to request the customers to 
come down out of the chandeliers 
and Kansas City’s Pete Johnson and 
Chicago’s Albert Ammons had 
graduated from honky-tonks and 
holes-in-the-wall to big time. 

From Carnegie Hall, Pete and 
Albert moved their thirty-third de- 
gree gut-bucket boogie-woogie to 
Cafe Society Downtown where they 
stayed four years. They did a two- 
months’ trick with Harry James’ 
Band at the Sherman Hotel in Chi- 
cago, found time to make three 
more appearances at Carnegie Hall, 
and accepted such engagements as 
one at the Boston Symphony Hall, 
another with the Beethoven Society 
in New York. 

“It’s nice,” says Pete Johnson, 
“to be able to let yourself go in 
some place where you don’t have to 
keep a ear cocked for a cop’s 
whistle.” 


Caloulin Te Chicago 


WITHIN the Second and Third wards in Chicago, 
the heart of the Black Belt of the city, there live 90,000 


persons per square mile. 


This area is the most densely 


populated in the world. Even Calcutta, India, which is 
famous for its density of population per square mile, has 


never reached this condition. 


Neither has China which 


has always had a reputation for being overpopulated. 


Robert Taylor, chairman, Chicago Housing Authority 


{| Color line non-existent 
in South American republic 


Brazil 


Condensed from People’s Voice 


By Harold Preece 


RAZIL did not free her 
slaves until 1888 — 23 
years after Abraham Lin- 
coln had signed the 

Emancipation Proclamation in this 
country. 

Yet, Negroes in Brazil find them- 
selves on a par with all their fellow 
citizens of our  sister-democracy 
while Negroes in the United States 
must still fight to get a job in a 
factory or for the right to vote. 

At least one Brazilian presi- 
dent — the distinguished Nilo Pe- 
canha — had Negro blood in his 
veins. The whole country knew it 
and the whole country took it for 
granted. 

Nilo Pecanha did his job well, 
and that was the only concern of 
Brazilians. 

Nor would any Brazilian, naming 
his country’s outstanding figures, 
omit the many Negroes who have 
helped to build Brazil into the sec- 


HAROLD PREECE is the co-author 
of “Lighting Up Liberia” and a col- 
umnist for the Chicago Defender and 
Peoples Voice. 


ond most important nation of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

All Brazil is proud of Negroes 
such as the great lyric poets, An- 
tonio Goncalves Dias and Jose Ba- 
silio da Gama; the philosopher, 
lawyer, and poet, Tobias Barretto; 
the sculptor, Antonio Francisco 
Lisboa, remembered under the pop- 
ular name of Aleijadhino; the psy- 
chiatrist, Juliano Moreira, who sal- 
vaged many sick minds; and other 
colored men who gave of their best 
because Jim Crow wasn’t around to 
strangle their best. 

All Brazil knows the name of 
Henrique Dias, the Negro soldier 
who helped save his country from 
the invading Dutch, as all of us 
know the names of Paul Revere 
and Ulysses Grant. The former 
Portugese-Brazilian empire con- 
ferred the rank of nobility on Hen- 
rique Dias and made him a mem- 
ber of the exclusive Ordem de 
Christo (Order of Christ). 

And if a Miss Brazil were ever 
selected, she would probably be one 
of the mixed-blood Negro girls 
known popularly as the morenas. 
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in Brazil whereas the Yankee tra- 
ders split them up. 

These members of the same tribes 
would then combine with enslaved 
members of other tribes, speaking 
the same dialects, for resistance to 
slavery. 

The Mohammedan  Haussas 
staged one revolt after the other 
and documents of this revolt, writ- 
ten in Arabic, can still be seen in 
Brazilian archives. 

Fugitive Negroes organized in- 
dependent communities called qui- 
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lombos which carried on continuous 
guerrilla warfare against maraud- 
ing whites. One of these quilom. 
bos, Parmares, developed an exten. 
sive trade and forced the colonial 
government to sign an unkept 
treaty of peace with it. 

It might be well for the dominant 
white world to begin thinking of 
making and keeping treaties with 
the non-white world. And _ that 
dominant white world might very 
well follow the example of Brazil 
in this whole business of race. 


ONE OF THE CURIOUS paradoxes of this war, 


Hither On Negroes 


despite its notorious ballyhoo of racism, is the fact that 
Nazi agents have attempted to capitalize on the dissatis- 
faction of Negroes as well as whites. Adolf Hitler, him- 
self, seems to have set the pattern. Back in the spring of 
1932, he entertained a Georgia-born Negro, Milton S. J. 
Wright, in a dinner party at the Europaisch Hof, a fash- 
ionable hotel in Heidelberg. The Nazi leader had invited 
Wright, then a student at Heidelberg University, to talk 
with him about life in the United States. 

“As I recall,” says Wright, today a professor at Wil- 
berforce University, ‘‘he mentioned the names of Booker 
T. Washington, Paul Robeson, Jack Johnson, Florence 
Mills, W. C. Handy, Josephine Baker, and the Scottsboro 
boys.”” He spoke loudly, long and with an air of authority 
on American affairs, but stung his Negro guest with this: 

“Negroes must be definitely third-class people,” Hitler 
said slyly, “to allow the whites to lynch them, beat them, 
segregate them, without rising against their oppressors!” 

Roi Ottley, New World A-Coming 
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The morena has come to be recog- 
nized as the ideal of feminine beau- 
ty, and the poets of races unite in 
praising her charms. 

Under the equalitarian rule of 
Brazil, Negro culture has reached 
an advanced state that puts the 


, United States to shame. Only one 


other country — Russia — has gone 
to such pains to protect traditional 
cultures of the different groups 
under her flags. 


Negroes who do not care to ac- 
cept the Portugese-Brazilian culture 
may practice, without fear of harm, 
the native traditions handed down 
for centuries from Africa. The 
remnants of the African culture in 
our country is classed under the col- 
lective label of voodoo because 
those who adhered to African lore 
have been considered “outlandish’’ 
and “uncivilized.” 


But the African nature religions, 
although beginning to decline, still 
attract thousands of worshippers, 
particularly in the old city of 
Bahia. The African sects are even 
united through a central council to 
prevent racketeering and unortho- 
dox practices. 

African dialects are still heard 
among the older people whose par- 
ents were brought from the mother 
continent. Some trading is still 
carried on between Negroes of 
Bahia and Negroes of Lagos, West 
Africa, a relatively short distance by 
ocean travel across the Atlantic. 
There is even some visiting of kins- 


{ An analysis of what goes 
into the makings of race riots 
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men back and forth on the two con- 
tinents. 

The color line is virtually non- 
existent in Brazil because life has 
tended to wipe it out. 

For one thing, the early Portu- 
gese settlers of Brazil were them- 
selves a mixed-blood people. For 
centuries, Portugal was occupied 
by a highly civilized and cultured 
African people, the Moors, who left 
not only Semitic but Negroid blood 
in the veins of those who finally 
drove them out. 

The first Portugese settlers in 
Brazil married Indian women be- 
cause few marriageable girls emi- 
grated from the old country. Still 
later, Negroes were absorbed into 
the Portugese-Indian mixture and 
competent authorities say that most 
modern Brazilians carry the blood 
of at least two of the three races. 

Then when the Brazilian sugar 
trust was destroyed by natural eco- 
nomic causes, power and prestige 
shifted from the Portugese country 
gentlemen to the mixed-blood peo- 
ples who had little time to bother 
about the color of a man’s skin. 


But the most important reason 
for the Negro’s enviable position in 
Brazil is that all through slavery he 
kept on fighting to establish that 
position. 

It was easier for the Negro to 
stage an organized fight in Brazil 
than it was in the United States. 
Captive Africans from the same 
tribes were generally sold together 


Condensed from Boston Herald 


UMOR: Some minority 
(Negro), (Jew), 

(Catholic), (or other) is 

not loyal to America, but is 
planning (a riot), (plotting to get 
control of the government), 
(evading military service). 

Fact: Not one shred of tenable 
evidence has ever been produced 
to justify any one of these slanders 
against special groups of our fel- 
low-countrymen. Such rumors are 
bigoted and treacherous lies. 

Analysis: Even though they are 
totally unsupported by evidence, 
these morale-shattering stories are 
so common that there must be some 
mental quirks that account for their 
spread. We have asked a psychol- 
ogist to explain why today, just 
when Americans need most to join 
hands, many of them instead are 
busy spreading hate-rumors against 
their fellow-citizens. Prof. Gordon 
W. Allport, chairman of Harvard's 
Department of Psychology, answers 
some important questions. His re- 
plies reveal the unsavory situation 
that makes us prey to racial and 
religious slanders. 


RUMOR CLINIC is a popular, 
well-known feature in the Boston 
Herald. Through the question and 
answer method mainly it has done 
a thorough job in debunking the 
dangerous war rumors which have 
popped up in dozens of cities since 
Pearl Harbor. With race tension 
heightened, the Clinic editors pre- 
sented the accompanying composite 
rumor and its analysis to the public. 


A.—Of all the rumors now loose 
in America, racial rumors are the 
MOST DANGEROUS. A spread- 
er of racial rumors can do more 
damage than a saboteur who blows 
up a factory. The Detroit slander- 
ers, for example, not only lost 
countless hours from the war in- 
dustries, but they roused mobs that 
behaved like the most bestial of 
Nazis. Worst of all, they embit- 
tered the lives of one-tenth of our 
population, lessening their faith in 
American democracy and fair-play. 
If there are many more such inci- 
dents, we may lose the war (and 
deserve to). Hitler’s only hope 
now is civil disunity in the United 


Q.—Are racial rumors really States. 
dangerous ? Q.—Why do some people have 
Copyright, Boston Herald 
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racial hates and indulge in racial 
slander ? 

A.—The answer is not simple. 
Perhaps the basic reason is that the 
racial-gossip feels insecure in his 
job or deprived of the good things 
of life. He develops a deep-seated 
anger. Oddly enough, he doesn't 
know exactly what he is so angry 
about or whom to blame. Hence, 
he picks out some more or less 
innocent bystander and “lets go.” 
He may pick out his wife or chil- 
dren, or even the family cat. Race- 
haters are those insecure folk who 
pick out some _ strange-looking 
group of people who, because of 
different religion or color, are con- 
spicuous. They vent their aggres- 
sion against these innocent mortals 
who have the misfortune to have 
“high visibility.” For example, 
we may safely say that Negroes 
are seldom, if ever, the cause of 
Negro-hate; the cause lies in the 
economic, family or personal tan- 
gles of the hater himself. 

Q.—Why is it that racial rumors 
flourish in wartime? 

A.—The principal reason is that 
we suffer more confusion and more 
irritations. Instead of putting the 
blame for our jitters where it be- 
longs—on the enemy—we pick out 
a nearer victim whom we see daily. 

Q.—Does everyone who spreads 
racial rumors feel, consciously or 
unconsciously, insecurity or guilt? 

A.—Not all. The ring leaders 
undoubtedly do, and some of them 
are first-class paranoiacs. But other 
people may be merely the sheep 
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that follow. They like to conform, 
and they gain a perverted feeling 
of security by joining the persecu- 
tors. Their egos get inflated when 
they ally themselves with the 
“whiter,” ‘“‘more Christian,’”’ ‘‘bet- 
ter” group, forgetting that in so 
doing they are prigs for consider- 
ing themselves better than the 
other fellow, and cowards for at- 
tacking a smaller and more de- 
fenseless group. 

Q.—How, in your opinion, can 
scapegoating be controlled in this 
country ? 

A.—In various ways. First, 
both adults and children should be 
taught the truth regarding racial 
differences (which are few and 
negligible), and they should be 
taught the simple psychology of 
scapegoating I have attempted to 
outline. Then, we should let our- 
selves learn the good traits of our 
neighbors across the tracks. The 
casualty list is an answer to the 
question: Who is a loyal Ameri- 
can? Fora real cure, however, we 
shall have to provide plenty of 
economic and educational oppor- 
tunity for all Americans so that no 
one group will be tempted to blame 
another for its frustrations. Finally, 
we must demand laws protecting 
the rights of minorities and laws 
against racial slander, as well as 
police vigilance in enforcing these 
laws. Especially in these difficult 
days police must be alert, reassur- 
ing, and impartial in dealing with 
our many mixed populations. 
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{ A khaki-clad hepcat delights 


a Liberian queen—but not her husband 


Fi 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Eleanor Mercein 


fied to find himself in Libe- 

tia. True, work in a labor 

battalion sent over to estab- 
lish airports on the West African 
coast was not quite his idea of what 
a military career promised. 

And so far, small opportunity 
had been provided to fraternize 
with Liberians. The sergeants 
kept him too busy digging mud and 
cutting back jungle, the Anopheles 
gambiae kept him too busy slap- 
ping off malaria, and camp was 
usually too far from anything that 
might be called social life to make 
time off of much use to a person, 
except for practicing on his saxo- 
phone. 

For Clarence had his artistic re- 
sources, being a valued member of 
the regimental band. In fact, he 
might be said to be the regimental 
band, since there was no instrument 


was highly grati- 


ELEANOR MERCEIN is a descendant 
of colonial Maryland settlers, lives in 
Kentucky at present in a renovated barn 
built before the Civil War. Here she 


does all her writing. “Hot ‘N’ Sweet’ 
was inspired by letters she received from 


a former houseman who wrote here from 
Liberia. 


in its composition, from tuba to 
bass drum, upon which he could 
not and did not perform as need 
arose, although his specialty was 
a treasured saxophone familiar to 
the camp at large as “Hot ‘n’ 
Sweet.” 

Clarence even, such was his ver- 
satility of talent, served on special 
occasions of parade as the band’s 
drum major, -ince none other of its 
members could twirl baton and 
body alike into such an abandon 
of limber, looping, leaping synco- 
pation. 

His major, a knowledgeable 
young white gentleman from Ala- 
bama, frequently made such occa- 
sions of parade, even when the 
labor battalion, shouldering spades 
instead of muskets, was marched 
from one grueling field of opera- 
tion to another, through remote 
tropic jungle, in the torrential Afri- 
can rains, with no audience to keep 
up morale other than chattering 
monkeys peering down from the 
treetops to see what the enterpris- 
ing newcomers from America might 
be up to. 

But once during such a wasted 
progress, as the weary troops fol- 
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lowed their lurching lorries on foot 
along a trail that was practically a 
river, they passed, late in the first 
day of march, a small village in a 
jungle clearing, its daub-and-wattle 
huts half concealed behind the us- 
ual cactus hedge. As the band 
instinctively prepared for action, 
Clarence strutting well out in front 
with his baton being very elaborate 
indeed, he became aware of eyes 
peering at him through the cactus 
spines with a rather anomalous ex- 
pression, that might be admiration, 
or might just possibly be mirth. 

Glancing cornerwise, he saw that 
they belonged to a young and 
shapely female clad in the barbaric 
informality of Darkest Africa, so 
that a good deal of her was visible. 

Something clicked in Clarence. 
Heretofore the local fair had left 
him quite unmoved. They were 
too brunette and glossy of com- 
plexion, too much given to oddi- 
ties of dress of which he, as a 
modest Christian youth, could not 
entirely approve. But there was 
something about this one that in- 
vited notice. 

“Hi-ya, babe! How’s every little 
thing?” he inquired affably. 

The girl continued to stare, then 
hunched a shoulder and disap- 
peared, while a faint little scornful 
giggle floated back to him. 

It was toward the end of the 
seasonal rains, which means spring- 
time in West Africa. Also, there 
was, as Clarence had noted subcon- 
sciously, a promising wraith of 
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moon already visible in the sky. 
He took careful note of landmarks 
as they passed, knowing that they 
would soon have to make camp 
somewhere, before dark. 

The penalty of being A.W.OLL. 
while on march was especially se- 
vere, because of the dangers, human 
and otherwise, that lurked in an 
unfamiliar tropical terrain. But 
there are times, Clarence felt, espe- 
cially in the spring of the year, 
when a man who is a man courts 
danger. 

He had a certain facility, both 
inherited and cultivated, for slip- 
ping in and out of places unob-. 


served so that eluding the sentries ° 


was a mere bagatelle. He traveled 
light, wearing merely a khaki blouse 
and pants, providing himself with 
his cherished saxophone, Hot 'n’ 
Sweet. 

But no instinct had prepared 
him for the eery quality of that 
primeval forest world at night, with 
himself alone in it. Uncouth sounds 
were around him everywhere: voices 
of animals he did not know; sibi- 
lant, sinister rustlings that made 
him wall his eyes uneasily. 

“Yard visitors!” he muttered— 
using the respectful term of his 
kind for anything in the serpent 
line; and was about to beat a pru- 
dent retreat when he sensed, under 
lying all the jungle noises, a low 
insistent throbbing, more felt than 
heard, which seemed the very voice 
of Africa calling. It was not the 
familiar rat-a-tat of a snare drum, 
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but the flat, dull, muffled beat of a 
derboucha, one of those vase-shaped 
clay instruments with skin stretched 
across the top, thumped with the 
flat of the hand. 

Automatically Clarence’s feet 
caught the tempo. No doubt some 
sort of celebration was going on 
in the very village he sought, prob- 
ably with dancing to it; and when 
it came to cutting the rug, he ad- 
mitted to himself in all modesty, 
there was no reason for him to be 
backward in coming forward. 

At that moment his arms were 
pinioned from behind, while a 
large black savage appeared on 
either side of him, dressed merely 
in a sort of modesty piece. 

“Hi, look out what you’re doin’! 
You made me drop my _ saxo- 
phone,” protested Clarence, who 
guarded Hot ’n’ Sweet with the lov- 
ing care of a mother. 

One of his captors picked the 
instrument up, examined it indiffer- 
ently, and took it into protective 
custody. Then, one leading him 
ignominiously by the rope that 
bound his arms to his body, while 
the other prodded him from be- 
hind with something sharp, they 
started off at a brisk lope, Clarence 
perforce loping with them. 

They came to a stop at last, on 
higher ground overlooking a native 
river settlement larger than the vil- 
lage he remembered, with a double 
row of daub-and-wattle huts sur- 
rounding a more pretentious build- 
ing in the center. 


The beat of the drum was close 
at hand, and he saw that people 
were gathering around a trench of 
glowing coals in front of the cen- 
tral house, over which something 
was turning on a spit. 

His two captors, undoing the 
rope, led him down between them 
toward the fire, where people came 
crowding around him curiously, 
making guttural remarks in a lan- 
guage he did not understand. 


A spindle-legged witch of a 
creature, dressed in a sort of abbre- 
viated Mother Hubbard and old 
enough to know better, ingratiat- 
ingly held up a calabash gourd of 
what looked like coconut milk, 
which he ventured to taste and taste 
again, until it was empty. Re- 
freshed by this, he made her a 
sign to bring more. The hag did 
so, toothlessly grinning. 


Then the drum, which had been 
keeping up its dull monotonous 
beat, changed to a rapid rolling 
climax, and a woman came out 
upon the terrace before the concrete 
house, moving with the poised, 
slow, deliberate grace of a trained 
mannequin. 


Clarence stopped abruptly to 
stare, almost sobered. She was such 
a creature as every male envisions in 
his richer dreams, her sumptuous, 
undulant figure clad below the hips 
in a close sheath of shimmering 
molten gold that parted tantalizing- 
ly as she moved, and above the hips 
in nothing at all except a garland 
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of crimson hibiscus blossoms, one 
of which hung pendent on either 
side of her face, like an enormous 
earring. Her skin was of a deep 
glowing ebony that made Clarence 
ashamed for once of his own com- 
parative pallor; her hair of glossy 
crinkled crepe was looped and 
coiled about her head with abun- 
dance, the whole surmounted by a 
coronet of nodding ostrich plumes 
that would have done credit to the 
leader of a Ziegfeld chorus. The 
eyes were half closed in a sort of 
smoldering hauteur, the mouth 
wide-lipped and full of promise as 
a ripe pomegranate. So might the 
young Queen of Sheba have looked 
on her way to King Solomon. 

An uncontrollable ‘‘Zowie!’’ 
burst from the lips of Clarence in 
artless tribute; and Sheba, turning 
a languid gaze in his direction over 
the heads of the company, faintly 
but unmistakably smiled. 

What happened after that was 
always a little vague in Clarence’s 


recollection. The man who seated 


himself beside her, on a pair of 
large thronelike armchairs brought 
out of the concrete house by attend- 
ants, was a figure almost as striking 
as her own; an obese old buck 
Negro, with a split nose and brass 
rings in his ears, clad in shorts, 
spats, tortoise-shell spectacles, and 
an English sun helmet. This figure 
for some reason incurred Clarence's 
extreme displeasure. The man was 
in possession of his own treasured 
saxophone, Hot ’n’ Sweet, which he 
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examined from time to time with a 
pleased childlike interest, shaking it 
up and down, running irreverent 
fingers along the stops, putting the 
mouthpiece experimentally to his 
lips and ears. 

“Naw, naw, not that-a-way! You 
got to put some spit into it,” pro- 
tested Clarence, whom the contents 
of the calabash bowl had endowed 
with a brief inconvenient valor. 
“Here, lemme show you, And 
shouldering aside interference, he 
brashly mounted the dais, regardless 
of a sudden deadly hush that had 
fallen on the assemblage. 

The man in the sun helmet low- 
ered his head with the ferocious 
fixed attention of a bull about to 
charge. But before he did so, the 
Queen of Sheba reached across, 
took the saxophone out of his grasp, 
and placed it in the arms of Clar- 
ence. She said no word. The ges- 
ture was enough. Clarence played. 

He put into it all he had, wooing 
her ear with dovelike flutings, with 
brayings as of an impassioned mule, 
with mellifluous swing, and yearn- 
ing blues, and inspired boogie- 
woogie, while she kept her gaze 
upon him broodingly, and when- 
ever he paused for breath, made 
him a slight imperious gesture to 
continue. Suddenly the jungle drum 
caught the contagion, and in the 
rapt crowd below there showed 
signs of movement, a suggestive 
shuffling of feet here and there, a 
slightly rotating hip. 

“Whoopee! Look at them hep- 
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cats! They're beginnin’ to jive. 
They want to jitterbug! Come on, 
big girl. Let’s you an’ me get in the 
groove!” cried Clarence recklessly ; 
and seizing the Queen of Sheba 
about a yielding waist, accompanied 
only by the monotonous, curiously 
exciting beat of native percussion 
instruments, he stepped forth into 
the midst of a jerking, prancing, 
slap-footing terpsichorean orgy. 

Vaguely, at intervals, he became 
aware of a change of partners. 

But always sooner or later the 
partner of his choice was with him 
again, glimmering skirt caught high 
about lyrical ebony limbs, round 
firm breasts shaking the hibiscus 
flowers, mouth laughing at him, 
wide open, while her hips per- 
formed gyrations such as he had 
never seen hips do before. 

“You got it! Dat’s showin’ ’em, 
baby,” he encouraged. 

More than once some small inner 
voice—perhaps the part of him that 
had got religion—warned Clarence 
that this was the time for a prudent 
man to be making himself scarce, 
while they were all too busy to no- 
tice. But the beat of the desert 
drum held him fast, the lure of a 
wide-open, laughing, promising 
mouth— 

He awakened presently to com- 
plete blackness, aware that some- 
thing was very wrong somewhere, 
but not sure what. As his eyes grew 
more accustomed, he saw that he lay 
in some sort of empty shed or out- 
building with a dirt floor and no 


visible openings. Clarence, itching 
with every inch of him, and aching 
in muscles he did not know he had, 
tried gingerly to stretch and to 
scratch himself, but found that he 
could do neither. Both arms were 
bound fast to his body with cords 
wrapped around and around. 

His straining eyes were able to 
make out nothing further in the 
blackness, until a piece of it was 
thrust aside to admit a figure carry- 
ing a lighted lantern. At first he 
failed to recognize her without the 
feathered headdress and the gleam 
ing skirt. When he did, he was too 
anxious to feel properly gratified by 
this royal visit. 

“What's the big idea, doin’ com- 
pany like this?” he demanded ag- 
grievedly. 

The woman silently put her lan- 
tern on the ground, and with a 
razor which he recognized began 
systematically to slash at the cords 
that bound Clarence. 

“Well, that’s a big help, any- 
how,” he sighed, as one arm came 
free and he was able to scratch him- 
self. The more he did so, the more 
he needed to—ankles, thighs, body 
seemed all aflame. “Gorry! What 
you reckon’s the matter with me 
now?” 

Then the Queen of Sheba spoke. 
“Ants in your pants she said la- 
conically. ‘I came «as soon as I 
could get away, but they beat me to 
it. They’re bad, outside the ditch.” 

For a moment Clarence was too 
busy trying to relieve himself of the 
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fiery crawling torture to feel any 
surprise. “"Tain’t just my pants— 
better go ‘way from here, lady, 
less’n you want to see a guy with no 
more clo’s on him than a jay bird,” 
he warned, beginning hurriedly to 
disrobe. 

Then, as realization struck him, 
he paused, staring. “Sa-ay! You 
speak English as good as me!” 

“Better, I hope,” she said dispas- 
sionately. “‘Go ahead, handsome. 
take ’em off, and get busy with this 
salve I brought. Them driver ants 
seem to have made a pretty good 
start on you.” 

They had indeed. Slap as he 
would, stamp, shake himself, brush 
them away, still the insatiable horde 
could be seen in the lantern light, a 
steadily widening crepitant ribbon 
of them coming in over the doorsill, 
across the earthen floor, and up 
Clarence’s shrinking person. 

“Th-then you ain’t really no 
jungle queen a-tall, ma’am?” he 
stammered, politely hesitating to re- 
move his final garment. 

“Sure I am—at least, I’m head 
wife to the chief of a pretty impor- 
tant tribe, who's got power of life 
and death over everybody in his 
territory. Including strangers,” she 
added significantly. 

“He has?” Clarence tried uneas- 
ily to recall the indiscretions of the 
past evening. “Lookit, lady, I hope 
your husband don’t take no pick on 
me just because I’m a stranger 
round here. I wouldn’t of come 
a-tall if I hadn’t of been brought.” 
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“By my orders,” she nodded. 
“One of my husband’s other wives 
saw you passing by her village, and 
sort of expected you'd be coming 
back. So I thought I'd like to have 
a little talk with somebody from 
home. What's doing in Harlem 
nowadays? There are some good 
new tunes coming in over the radio, 
but the steps seem to be pretty much 
the same. When I came away’— 
her voice sounded rather wistful— 
“everybody was doing the Big 
Apple.” 

“Who'd of thought you was as 
old as that!” said Clarence gal- 
lantly, and explained that he had 
no personal acquaintance with Har 
lem himself. ‘You got radios here 
in the jungle, then?” 

“Oh, yes. My husband brought 
me one the last time he went out to 
the city—he brings back some real 
nice presents sometimes,” she said 
listlessly. 

“Lookit, sister. I gotta get away 
from here! I'm A.W.O.L., and it’s 
‘most day already.” 

She shrugged. “It ain’t me that’s 
keeping you, handsome. My hus- 
band took a sort of prejudice 
against you, like husbands do some- 
times—jealous, I suppose. And, 
like I said, he’s got full powers of 
life and death over anybody in this 
territory.” 

“Not over me he ain't!” cried 
Clarence, now thoroughly alarmed. 
“I’m an American citizen and noth- 
ing but; and us Americans got in- 
vited to come over here anyhow, to 
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help keep Liberia out of war. The 
major told us so.” 

“Is that the reason you're build- 
ing all those new air bases here- 
abouts?” she inquired dryly. 

“Dunno. Major didn’t say nothin’ 
about all that. But I know this: If 
any one of Uncle Sam's soldiers was 
to get himself murdered, or et, or 
such as that—” 

““Et’?” she interrupted. “What 
you talking about, foolish?” 

He reminded her with some deli- 
cacy of the evening’s entertainment. 
“That barbecue meat certainly 
smelled queer to me, sister!” 

“Probably a kid that’d been kept 
too long. They spoil easy.” 

“A kid—” Clarence swallowed 
hard. He was fond of children. 
“You mean— Then grown-up meat 
ain’t so much fancied, maybe?” 

The jungle queen shrugged. “No 
kind of goat smells right to me, 
specially with the insides left in. 
But you get used to it. Don’t worry, 
handsome! Nobody aims to eat 
you, unless maybe them driver ants; 
nor to murder you, neither. 
"Twouldn’t be necessary. Just leave 
you tied up out here in the jungle 
long enough—Why, I’ve seen them 
insects work on a live animal till 
they'd picked it clean to the bone in 
no time.” 

Clarence let out a bleat of panic. 
“Get ’em off me, take away! 
For Gawd’s sake, why don’t you 
hurry and open this here padlock?” 

“Can't,” said his visitor. ‘My 
husband’s got the key of it hung on 


a string around his neck, and I 
couldn’t get him drunk enough to 
take it off him. But I brought 
something else that might help, 
while we wait,” she added sooth- 
ingly, and produced a spray gun. 

“ ‘Quick, Henry, the Flit!’” he 
quoted devoutly. 

She explained that she had left 
one of her husband’s other wives on 
guard, watching for the moment 
when he would be far enough gone 
in drink for her to filch the key 
from him. “It’s the same one you 
came back to see, by the way,” she 
added negligently. 

“Her with all them little braided 
pigtails? Fact is, once I laid eyes on 
you, beautiful, I never give that 
dame another thought,” he said, 
quite truthfully. 

“She was another reason for my 
husband’s dislike of you, probably 
—making passes at all his wives.” 

“Old Smarty Pants!’’ muttered 
Clarence truculently. ‘What'd he 
want any more wives for anyhow, 
when he had you?” 

Clarence’s practiced sweet-talking 
was rarely without its effect. Her 
gaze warmed upon him. 

He asked uneasily, “How come 
you ever left the United States, any- 
how, to live in this funny kind of 
dump?” 

The answer was rather defiant: 
“A person’s got a right to want to 
see something of the world, ain’t 
she? Why did you come yourself ?” 

He replied simply, ‘Because 
Uncle Sam sent me.” 
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“Yeah? Well, I ain’t takin’ no 
orders, see?—either from Uncle 
Sam, or the po-lice, or any one else, 
white or colored. Especially from 
them that calls themselves white.” 

“Personally, myself, I ain’t got 
race prejudice, sister,” he reproved 
her. “Me and whites have always 
been right good friends. Ate out of 
their kitchens, earned my wages 
from ’em ever since I was knee-high 
to a duck. It was white folks give 
me every chance I ever had, too—I 
wouldn’t be playin’ in no regi- 
mental band this minute if the 
white lady what helped me buy my 
saxophone hadn’t wrote a letter to 
the colonel saying I’d be a whole 
lot more useful playin’ on it, or 
doing for him than fightin’ with my 
gun. You must of knowed the 
wrong kind of white folks, honey. 
Why, Uncle Sam himself is white!” 

“T’'ll say he is,” muttered the girl 
from Harlem. ‘So I thought I'd 
find me a country where colored 
could run things to suit themselves. 
But looks like a person can’t find no 
peace or freedom anywhere, what 
with missionaries nosing around, 
and tourists taking snapshots, and 
now U. S. soldiers all over the 
place! Next, it’ll be G-men, and 
po-lice cars,” she said somberly. 
“Looks like every year you got to 
move farther back into the jungle, 
if you expect to keep any privacy.” 

“Ain’t it mighty lonesome-like, 
though, living in a jungle?” 

She shrugged. “A person does 
kind of miss things she’s used to, 


DIGEST September 
sometimes,” she admitted. “Like 
the rattle of the Elevated, and the 
skyscrapers standing up high in the 
night, like light towers, and all 
them neon signs twinkling over 
Broadway—quite an improvement 
on ordinary kind of stars, if you 
ask me!” 

The note of acute nostalgia in 
her voice touched Clarence’s quick 
sympathy. “Appears to me like it’s 
high time you was making tracks 
for home again, sister.” 

Vastly to his relief, the skin cur- 
tain across the door opening was 
pushed aside again, and the girl in 
pigtails entered, bearing not only 
the padlock key, but his wallet and 
his treasured saxophone. 

“Why, look who's here!’’ ex- 
claimed Ciarence delightedly. “If it 
ain’t little Miss Peaches Pie her- 
self!” 

But wife Number Two did not 
so much as glance at him; merely 
handed the things to the other 
woman with a guttural remark, 
bowed low before her, and went 
out. Obviously, if any order was 
given hereabouts, it was by wife 
Number One. 

“Zuri says you'd better make 
haste, our husband is coming out of 
his liquor feeling mighty mean,” 
she told him. Even as she spoke, 
the clear call of a bugle sounded, 
surprisingly near by. 

“Oh, gorry, that’s reveille! 
How’ll I ever get back to camp be- 
fore it’s gone?” Clarence moaned. 
“Don’t worry. There’s a canoe 
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waiting. You'll overtake them at 
the camel ford, only a few miles 
down river.” 

As they came out into the faint 
dawn light, the two great blacks 
who had brought him there rose 
from the jail doorstep, where they 
had been squatting on guard. 

“Well, so long, handsome,” said 
his benefactress casually. “I'll be 
seeing you, maybe. And maybe not.” 
Once again something in her voice 
smote Clarence with compassion. 
“Lookit. Why don’t you come 
along, too?” he suggested, reckless 
in his relief. ‘We'll look after you 
real good, and keep you hid away 
safe from—well, from everybody 
you don’t want to see!” 

She laughed again, but without 
bitterness. “Me hid away in a camp 
full of soldiers? Wouldn't that be 
somethin’ 

“But I'd tell the major. He'd 
know what to do; he’s a right nice 
white gentleman,” insisted Clar- 
ence, warming to his idea. 

She did not answer, merely 
smiled as at the foolish babblings 
of a child. 

“And if you was to marry me 
right away,” he went on eagerly, as 
a new thought struck him, “you'd be 
an American citizen again, with a 
right to be protected by Uncle Sam's 
whole army!” 
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She ceased to smile, looking at 
him with rather an odd expression, 
her eyes softening. “I bet they got 
you singing in the church choir, 
too,” she commented irrelevantly. 
“But ain't you forgetting about the 
husband I’ve already got?” she 
added very low. “No, thanks! Be 
yourself, buddy. Africa for the 
Africans. Only you'd better keep 
away from here; your color ain’t 
the right shade. Good-by, hand- 
some.” 

He looked back at her standing 
against the brightening sky, the 
opulent, lissome figure as striking 
in the faded cotton kimono she 
wore as in its revealing sheath of 
gold; the eyes that followed his 
boat as long as it was in sight, ex- 
pressionless, yet somehow strangely 
moving. 

Heart sorrow, as so often hap- 
pens with true artists, sought its 
appropriate expression, and he 
lifted the recovered saxophone to 
his lips. 

“De-e-ep river,” breathed the 
yearning tones, so eloquently as to 
be almost words, “my home is over 
Jordan. De-e-ep river. Lord, I 
want to cross over into camp 
ground.” 

The paddles of his two black cap- 
tors swung it in perfect rhythm, 
slightly off beat. 


MICHAEL CARTER of the Baltimore Afro-American 
writes to say that he is the real thing, and not a pseudonym 
for Carl Murphy, editor of the Afro-American. He wrote 


“The Inside Story of Liberia” in the August issue. 
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If my worst enemy were white, 
I'd hate for him to be colored for 
one moment and have to put up 
with the indignities we suffer. He 
wouldn’t be able to stand it. He 
would commit suicide first. 


Judge Hubert T. Delaney 
of New York City 


Prejudice is just as bad in the 
heart of a Negro as it is in the heart 
of a white man. We can have no 
real peace until all hearts are free 
from race prejudice and hate. 


Dr. D. R. Sharpe, Secretary, 
Cleveland Baptist Assn. 


The Negro should be kept in his 
place! I agree! But his nlace is 


along side of us! 
Rev. T. C. Bobilin 


The index of progress in this 
country is with the Negro people, 
ie., if we are right on the issues 
pertaining to the interest of the 
Negro people we are right on most 
issues. If we are wrong on these 
issues we are wrong on most issues. 

Rev. Claude Williams 


Fascism is based on race discrim- 
ination and that is its most savage, 
sanguinary, primitive and brutal 
aspect. To assure the progress of 
the world, the racial problem must 
disappear. 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano 


The United States never needed 
more gravely than it does today a 
strong and intelligent federal pol- 
icy on the race issue. What shield 
can it be, what group of men, what 
one individual, what set of circum- 
stances, which stand between the 
President and this fact? Whatever 
it is, may its place be accursed in 
history. 

Thomas Sancton, New 
Republic 


We cannot plead for equality of 
opportunity for peoples everywhere 
and overlook the denial of the right 
to vote to the millions of our own 


people. 
Vice-President Henry Wallace 


Despite a vast empire with its 
colonial problems, only 5 per cent 
of the English people had ever seen 
Negroes before American troops ar- 
rived; thus they were welcomed as 
Americans by the English. Then 
the English people learned for the 
first time that there are two Ameri- 
cas—one for the whites and one for 
the Negroes. 

Patricia Strauss, British author 


We can’t imagine the English 
taking time off for rioting when 
bombs were smashing London. 

Philadelphia Record 
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{ There’s a moral in stories 
by Carolina black men 


Charleston Folk Tales 


Condensed from Yale Review 


By John Bennett 


S A TELLER of folk tales 
Al the illiterate black man in 

low-country South Caro- 

lina and Georgia is infin- 
itely superior to his poor-white 
equivalent, who is often a drab 
failure. In quaintness of diction, 
picturesqueness of phrase, and 
sheer fantasy the black story-teller 
is much the better raconteur. 

Many of the story-tellers were 
former slaves; others were of the 
first free generation, retaining the 
beliefs and outlook of an earlier 
day. The older people were a 
storehouse of folk tales and fantasy, 
mingled with folk sayings curiously 
shrewd and invariably distinguished 
by that sense of grotesque humor 
which seems to have been the heri- 
tage of our Negroes. 

The folk tales were the genuine 
product of black fantasy alone, and 
in many examples were compact 
and entire. In retelling these tales 


JOHN BENNETT is a Charleston 
artist. He has lived in the Carolina city 
more than 40 years and has made a 
hobby of collecting folk tales and 
legends. 


the writer was brought face to face 
with the problem of transmuting 
into understandable language the 
Gullah dialect in which he heard 
them told—the dialect spoken by 
primitive black folk of seaboard 
South Carolina. Exact transcription, 
as in Colcock Jones's “Negro Myths 
of the Georgia Coast,” would be 
almost incomprehensible to any 
audience beyond the narrow low- 
land coastal strip known as the 
“Black Border.” 


In any transmutation, a folk tale 
inevitably loses a quality of tone 
and phrase which often is half the 
delight of the original. No trick of 
vocabulary on the translator's part 
can compensate for the lost flavor; 
nor can any adroit garbling restore 
the departed charm. I have, there- 
fore, in the tale that follows not 
attempted to reproduce the original 
dialect, relying rather upon plain 
English. 

I wish that I might picture my 
two black friends, Walter and Cae- 
sar, sitting on my back steps of a 
starlit summer night, smoking their 
pipes and telling tales for our mu- 
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tual entertainment. Their stories 
and those of my other friends some- 
times began with a general for- 
mula: “Le’s we ta’k ’bout wan tam, 
fac’ fo’ fac’, true fo’ true, lak Gawd 
mek de Gospel”; or, “Long tam 
ago, befo’ ol’ Daddy Yestiddy was 
bo’n, an’ bygones was useterbe’s.” 

The most incredible tale was 
often ended by the narrator's say- 
ing earnestly, “De trouble is, some 
folks won't belieb dat troof is true.” 
But most frequently the end of a 
tale would be simply, “An’ dat’s 
all.” 

I have endeavored in the tale 
that follows to retain the character, 
substance, and spirit of their nar- 
rators; the language is of necessity 
my own. 

ALL GOD'S CHILDREN HAD 
WINGS 

All Africans once could fly like 
birds; but, owing to their many 
transgressions, their wings were 
taken away. 

There remained, however, here 
and there, in the low country and 
sea-islands, some who had been 
overlooked, and had kept the power 
of flight, though they looked like 
other men. 

There was a cruel master on one 
of the sea-islands who worked his 
people till they died. When they 
died he bought others to take their 
place. These also he killed by over- 
work in the summer heat of the 
middle day, though this was against 
the law. 

One day, when all the wornout 
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Negroes were dead of working in 
the noonday sun, he bought from a 
broker in town a company of native 
Africans, who had just been 
brought into the country, and put 
them at once to work in the cotton- 
field. 

He drove them very hard. They 
went to work at sunrise and did 
not stop until dark. They were 
driven all day long—men, women, 
and children. There was no rest in 
the shade at noonday, though trees 
were near and plenty. But through 
the hardest hours of the day, when 
fair plantations gave their Negroes 
rest, this man’s driver pushed the 
work along without giving them a 
moment to catch their breath, until 
all were weak with thirst and heat. 

There was one young girl who 
had lately had a child. It was her 
first. She had not yet recovered 
from bearing, and should not have 
been sent to the field until her 
strength had returned. She had her 
baby with her, as the other women 
did, astride her hip or pick-a-back. 

The baby cried. She spoke to 
quiet it. The driver could not un- 
derstand her words. She took her 
breast in her hand and threw it 
over her shoulder that the baby 
might suck and be content. Then 
she returned to chopping knotgrass ; 
but, being very weak, and sick with 
the great heat, she stumbled, 
slipped, and fell. 

The driver struck her with his 
whip until she staggered to her 
feet and went on. 
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In a little while she fell again; 
and again the driver lashed her un- 
til she staggered to her place. She 
spoke to an old, old man near her, 
the biggest of them all—a tall man 
with a forked beard. He answered 
her; but again the driver could not 
understand what they said. 

She went back to work; but in a 
little while she fell again. Again 
the driver lashed her to her feet. 
Again she spoke to the old man. 
But he said, “Not yet, daughter; 
not yet.” So she went on working, 
though she was very ill. 

Soon she stumbled again and 
fell. But when the driver came 
running with his lash to drive her 
to work, she turned and asked the 
old man, “‘Is it time yet, Daddy?” 
He answered: “Yes, daughter; the 
time has come. Go; and peace be 
with you!”—and stretched out his 
arms towards her—like this. 

With that she sprang straight up 
into the air and was gone like a 
bird, flying over field and wood. 

The driver and the overseer ran 
after her as far as the edge of the 
cotton-field; but she was gone, 
over their heads, over the top of 
the wood, with her baby astraddle 
of her hip, sucking at her breast. 

Then the driver hurried the rest 
to make up for her loss, and the 
noonday sun was very hot indeed. 
So hot that soon a man fell down. 
The overseer himself whipped him 
to his feet. As he got up from 
where he had fallen, the old man 
called to him in an unknown 
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tongue. My grandfather told me 
the words he said; but that was a 
long time ago, and I have forgotten 
them. But when he had spoken, 
the man turned and laughed at the 
overseer, and sprang up into the 
air, and was gone, like a gull, fly- 
ing over field and wood. 

Soon another man fell down. The 
driver lashed him. He turned to 
the old man; the old man cried out 
to him, and stretched out his arms 
as he had done to the other two; 
and he, like the others, leaped up 
into the air and was gone, flying 
like a bird over field and wood. 

Then the overseer cried to the 
driver, and the master cried to them 
both: “Beat the old devil! He is 
the doer!” 

The overseer and the driver ran 
at the old man with lashes ready; 
and the master ran with a picket 
pulled from the fence, to beat the 
life out of him who had made those 
Negroes fly. 

But the old man laughed in their 
faces, and said something loudly to 
all the Negroes in the field. As he 
spoke to them, they all remembered 
what they had forgotten, and called 
back the power that had once been 
theirs. Then the Africans, young 
and old, stood up together; the old 
man raised his hands, and they all 
leaped up into the air with a great 
shout, and in a moment were gone, 
flying like a flock of crows over the 
field and over the wood; and be- 
hind them flew the old man. 

The men went clapping their 
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hands; the women went singing, 
and those who had children gave 
them their breasts; and the children 
laughed and sucked as their mothers 
flew, and were not afraid. 

The master, the overseer, and the 
driver looked after them, miles on 
miles, beyond the wood and beyond 
the river, until they went over the 
last rim of the world—and were 
never seen again. 

Just where they went I do not 
know; I was never told. And I 
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have forgotten what the old man 
said. But as he went over the last 
fence he made a sign in the master’s 
face and cried ‘Kuli-ba! Kuli-ba!” 
I don’t know what that means. But 
if I could find the old blind wood- 
sawyer, he could tell you more, for 
he was there at the time, and saw 
the Africans fly away with their 
women and children. He is an old, 
old man, over ninety years old, and 
he remembers a great many strange 
things. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WALLACE credits Dr. 
George Washington Carver with first inspiring him in the 
interest in plants which led to his discovery of the famous 
Wallace hybrid corn, according to Mrs. Rackham Holt, 
biographer of the late scientist. 

Mrs. Holt told this story in a recent interview on W-G-N 
in Chicago: 

“When the Vice-President was still a boy and Dr. Carver 
was a young graduate of Iowa State, they were walking 
together through a field. Dr. Carver pointed out to young 
Henry the names of plants and flattered the youngster 
when he memorized the names of several of the species. 
Today Mr. Wallace says that this teaching first stimulated 
his interest in the world of plants and plant foods.” 


and is still in high company 


{ Billy Rowe started with Ziegfeld 


Harlem Winchell 
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By Haskell Cohen 


HE SCENE was Naval 

} Headquarters in downtown 

New York. Joe Louis and 

his retinue had just come in 

to present Admiral Adolph An- 

drews with Joe’s share of the pro- 

ceeds from the Louis-Baer fight. 

Introductions were being made all 

around when a naval attache ap- 

proached Lieut. Commander Wal- 

ter Winchell with a slender, smil- 
ing, Negro in tow. 

“Sir, I would like you to meet 
Billy Rowe,” explained the attache. 

“Rowe, Rowe, oh yes, Rowe,” 
exclaimed Winchell. “Say fellows 
come over here,’ bellowed the col- 
umnist, “I want you to meet the 
guy that calls himself the Harlem 
Walter Winchell.” 

“That isn’t so,” Joe Louis re- 
torted indignantly, ‘he doesn’t call 
himself that, the colored people 
do.” 


Yes, the hep people of America’s 
Harlems call Billy Rowe, columnist 
and New York editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, world’s largest Ne- 
gro publication, the Negro Walter 
Winchell. 


Rowe, who professes 


admiration for Winchell as a news- 
paperman is of a different mind, 
however. He says, “I don’t want to 
be known as the Negro Walter 
Winchell—I just want to be the 
Billy Rowe.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
Rowe is a good deal more than a 
gossip columnist. His column, 
“Billy Rowe's Notebook” is perused 
weekly by such prominent white 
personalities as Lana Turner, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, Artie Shaw, and 
Ed Sullivan. But, the ‘Notebook” 
is only one small part of Billy's 
weekly output. In addition he gath- 
ers and edits all New York news 
for the Courier, interviews promi- 
nent white and Negro leaders, cov- 
ers the drama and theatrical side, 
writes headlines, and finally, serves 
as the Courier’s ace photographer. 

Rowe acquired his love for the 
theatre and made contacts which 
now stand him in good stead while 
working for the glamorous Florenz 
Ziegfeld. Starting as a porter, he 
worked his way up in rapid suc- 
cession to elevator man and then to 
assistant publicity director. Aside 
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from copying Ziegfeld’s clothes 
and receiving a healthy weekly sti- 
pend Billy spent his time meeting 
the celebrities and chasing copy 
over to the various papers. 

“It was the best job a guy could 
ever want,” he reminisces. “I never 
took home less than a hundred dol- 
lars every week. That was big 
dough for a young colored boy even 
in those days of plenty.” 

Associates of the great glorifier 
remember Rowe best for the sensa- 
tion he caused while walking down 
Broadway with a deodorized skunk 
on a leash. An Australian soprano, 
one of Ziggy’s many importations, 
brought the skunk to the office. 
Publicist Bernard Sobel, whose duty 
it was to smear the Ziegfeld name 
on front pages, thought it might be 
an excellent idea for young Rowe to 
taxi over to the New York Times 
and have the skunk photographed. 

Billy suggested, “Why not let 
me walk it down to the Times?” 

“Why not indeed!” exclaimed 
Sobel. 

So saying, he handed the leash to 
Billy and the youthful assistant 
started his walk to the Times. He 
had hardly taken three steps out of 
the theatre when a crowd began to 
congregate and follow him. By the 
time he reached the Astor Hotel, 
ten blocks away from the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, the crowd was so thick that 
a traffic cop had to break a path for 
Rowe and the skunk. From that 
day on Rowe has made and written 


good copy. 


September 


At the insistence of Ziggy, young 
Billy, who had discussed his news- 
paper aspirations with the glorifier, 
invested in the Tattler, a Harlem 
sheet that was going places. In fact, 
Ziegfeld put up the four hundred 
dollars that Billy lacked for an in- 
terest in the publication. By the 
time the depression caught up and 
folded the Tattler, Ziegfeld had 
passed away leaving Rowe nowhere 
to turn. 

The day of plenty was gone, but 
definitely. It was a comedown to 
work for the New York News, not 
to be confused with the Daily 
News, for a paltry seven dollars a 
week. But, Rowe met the challenge 
and started his “Notebook” column 
that eventually landed him with the 
Pittsburgh Courier. 


There was no keeping Rowe 
down with a measly seven dollar 
salary. In no time he was hard at 
work building up the theatrical 
page, getting ads, writing reviews, 
and building circulation with his 
spicy “Notebook” gossip. He started 
with the news in 1932 and by the 
time his work had gained national 
recognition a year later among the 
national readers, Father Divine 
stepped in and purchased the paper. 
From that time until he quit in 
1937, Rowe was busy dodging the 
disciples of Divine who tried to 
convert the whole staff. 

“Everything was going fine and 
dandy,” explains Billy, “until they 
began giving me that ‘Brother’ and 
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‘Sister’ business. I knew then that 
I had to get out.” 

Just about this time the original 
version of “Porgy and Bess” was 
packing the crowds in every night 
on Broadway. Rowe thought it 
might be a good idea to sell the 
publicity department on the Negro 
angle. Never one to shy from the 
direct approach he entered the press 
department and walked over to the 
elderly gentleman in charge and 
casually inquired, ‘‘How about giv- 
ing me a job?” 

“Give you a job!” thundered the 
amazed press chief, ‘‘who the devil 
are you and what can you do to help 
this show?” 

“You people are making a mis- 
take passing up the Negro clien- 
tele,” confided Billy. “You know 
the colored people never read the 
daily papers, they just read the 
Negro publications,” lied Billy. 
“Why don’t you let me handle the 
Negro press and bring down all 
that good money from Harlem.” 

The show was playing to stand- 
ing room only, but the press chief 
was so impressed with Rowe's au- 
dacity that he hired him on the spot. 
“How much do you want a week,” 
he queried. ‘How about thirty-five 
dollars,” shot back the flabbergasted 
Rowe. 

“Let me give you some advice, 
son,” counseled the veteran press 
agent. “Whenever you talk money 
with a white man, talk big money. 
A white man isn’t used to talking 
about piddling salaries. I’m going 
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to give you fifty dollars a week, you 
should have asked for seventy-five.” 

“I never forgot that advice,” re- 
lates Billy. “When I was in Holly- 
wood last summer I was offered 
$400.00 to appear in one scene of 
“Cabin In The Sky.” The advice of 
that old press agent rang ia my ears 
and I turned the offer down asking 
for one thousand bucks. They 
didn’t meet my price so I didn’t do 
the scene but they had more respect 
for me when I left the lot than 
when I entered.” 

When “Porgy and Bess” went on 
the road Billy was out of a job, but 
not for long. Robert L. Vann, pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
had taken cognizance of the popu- 
larity of Billy Rowe’s “Notebook” 
in the News and decided it would 
look better in the Courier. 

In the beginning, Billy just wrote 
his weekly column and the theatre 
page. After shooting his first pic- 
tures at the Marian Anderson con- 
cert before the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, he became the paper's 
eastern photographer. When Ed- 
ward Rouzeau, New York editor, 
was sent to Africa last year to cover 
the war, Billy assumed the editorial 
mantle too. 

Billy manages to get around 
when things begin to pop. More 
often than not he is smack dab in 
the center of affairs. Take the time 
when the gentlemen of the press 
were interviewing Mrs. Roosevelt 
three years ago. The boys were pes- 
tering her with leading questions 
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on Communism and the First Lady 
didn’t feel like talking. Billy sensed 
the situation and besides wasn’t in- 
terested in that particular tack, so 
he interjected a question of his 
own, ‘‘How do you feel about swing 
music?” he queried. 

“Why that’s a subject I want to 
discuss with you,” answered the 
First Lady. Grabbing Billy by the 
arm she said, “come right over here 
and sit down. We'll talk the matter 
over.” 

While the nation’s best corre- 
spondents hovered over them anx- 
iously, Billy told Mrs. Roosevelt 
about his background, his work, 
and ambitions. When asked if he 
were married, Billy pulled out his 
wallet and showed the First Lady 
pictures of his wife. 

“Oh, she’s pretty,’ murmured 
Mrs. Roosevelt, as the other corre- 
spondents visibly showed their an- 
noyance and impatience. ‘What's 
her name?” she inquired. 

“Isadora, but I call her Izzy.” 

“Izzy, oh how cute. Please give 
her my regards.” 

The first question the First Lady 
asks Billy when she meets him now 
is, ‘“‘How’s Izzy?” 

It was during the last election 
campaign that Billy shot his first 
pictures of the President. The lat- 
ter had finished making a speech at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
and the entourage was ready to 
motor to Manhattan. Just before 
the cars began to move a little boy 
of eight approached the President's 
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car with a large cake. The photog- 
raphers’ bulbs began to flash in 
rapid succession. That is—all but 
Rowe's bulbs went off. He was sta- 
tioned across the street, and because 
he hadn't secured the proper press 
credentials was afraid to approach 
Mr. Roosevelt’s automobile. A se- 
cret service man, noticing Rowe’s 
hesitancy, walked over to him and 
asked, “Would you like to get a 
good shot of the President?” 

“I sure would,’ answered the 
surprised Rowe. 

“Well, go ahead and walk closer 
to the car. No one will stop you. 
Go ahead, take your picture before 
we start moving.” 

Rowe crossed the thoroughfare 
in three steps and focused his cam- 
era on the beaming Roosevelt. But, 
in his excitement, Billy didn’t ad- 
just his lens properly and snapped 
the photo hurriedly. The President 
noticed the look of dismay that 
swept over the photographer’s face 
and asked, ‘Did you get a good 
shot ?” 

“I guess so,” replied Rowe, not 
wishing to hold up the caravan. 

“Well, go ahead and take an- 
other,” suggested the President. 

This time Billy snapped a clear 
shot and beamed with happiness. 

The President then remarked, “I 
know who you're going to vote 
for.” 

“You can bet on that,” answered 
the Courier man. 

The passing of time and chang- 
ing world conditions have altered 
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the style and makeup of the “Note- 
book.” With the whole world en- 
gulfed in a blazing inferno, Billy 
believes it is encumbent upon him- 
self to write of more material and 
important subjects than the gossip 
he has dished out in better times. 
He stresses the role of the Negro 
in the present conflict, the need and 
way to secure better understanding 
between races, creeds, and religion. 
Above all, he sells his readers a 
strong bill of Americanism and en- 
courages them to fight the common 
battle in the face of the many dis- 
concerting and often times rebuffs 
that are the lot of the colored man. 


It was with this idea in mind that 
Rowe came to Hollywood last sum- 
mer. He wanted to try and impress 
the movie moguls that now was the 
time to present the Negro more 
often in serious roles and not so 
much in wild eyed scared domestic 
or cotton picking roles. Billy went 
out there without any animus. He 
wasn’t sore at the movie industry, 
in fact, he was thankful for the ad- 
vancement made by the Negro in 
the past few years. However, he 
felt that many people look upon 
the Negro with disdain because of 
the interpretation taken from Negro 
life as depicted on the screen. 

Billy wanted a first hand knowl- 
edge of conditions and was given 
the run of the studios. 


It was a common sight to see 
Billy walking down the studio 
in animated conversation 


streets 
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with his friend Lana Turner or be- 
ing treated to an ice-cream cone by 
Ingrid Bergman on the set of For 
Whom The Bell Tolls. Incident- 
ally, Rowe scooped the other col- 
umnists by a full month on the 
Lana Turner divorce. In telling 
him the sad news, Miss Turner 
begged, “Now, don’t go telling this 
to your friend Eddie Sullivan.” 
Billy promised he wouldn't tell Sul- 
livan, but since he wasn’t asked to 
keep it out of his own column, 
broke the story last November in 
the ‘‘Notebook.” 

Rowe did some grand interview- 
ing in Hollywood, sending his 
paper the opinions of the cinema’s 
leading stars. He says, ‘“They are a 
great bunch of people. The bigger 
they are the more liberal and demo- 
cratic their viewpoints. Such people 
as Humphrey Bogart, John Gar- 
field, Lana Turner, James Cagney, 
Bette Davis, and Ann Sheridan to 
mention a few, are really indignant 
about some of the roles portrayed 
by Negro actors and actresses. 
Every single one of them is eager to 
see the colored people benefit by 
more decent roles and each one is 
ready to play in movies that place 
the Negro on their level. Bette 
Davis went out of her way to get 
Warner Brothers to give young 
Anderson, a studio bootblack, a 
chance in pictures. Tyrone Power 
insisted that Ben Carter’s role in 
Crash Dive be built up. These 
are only starters but bode well for 
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the Negro’s future in the movies.” 

On the eve of Billy’s departure 
a delegation of the most prominent 
Negro actors approached him and 
offered him a stately salary to re- 
main in Hollywood as their repre- 
sentative, a sort of intermediary be- 
tween the actors and the film mo- 
guls. 

Like all of us, Rowe has dreams 
for the future. His is nothing elab- 
orate or fantastic. Someday when 
the lights all over the world have 
been turned on again, and Joe 


Louis returns from the wars, both 
the present conflict and fistic, Billy 
and Joe hope to retire to Louis’ 440 
acre farm at Utica, Michigan. Joe 
has spoken time and time again of 
the day when he can return to his 
farm which he hopes to build into 
a flourishing community where dis- 
crimination only would be a word 
in the dictionary. Joe has plans for 
his little metropolis and plan num- 
ber one calls for Billy Rowe to edit 
the community newspaper. 
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TWO MILLION colored people of voting age now 
live in the North. That is, 200,000 more than in 1930, the 


census reports show. 


In some cities, colored voters have 


increased 25 per cent in the past ten years. 
Altogether, seven million colored people are of voting 
age, and, but for Dixie hate, most of them would vote 

: for their choice for President of the U.S. A. 


Here are large cities in which colored persons of voting 


age have increased: 
City 

N. Y. 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Baltimore 

Richmond 


1940 1930 Increase 
287,528 191,293 96,235 
191,242 165,325 25,917 
162,574 145,151 17,423 
126,850 88,107 38,743 
106,472 92,116 14,356 

39,467 32,350 Wand 


Baltimore Afro-American 


for attitude toward Negroes 


{ GOP leader condemns both parties 


Open = 


Condensed from a CBS Broadcast 


By Wendell Willkie 


who are our Allies do not 

have white skins. And they 

have long, hurtful memories 
of the white man’s superior attitude 
in his dealings with them. 

Today the white man is profess- 
ing friendship and a desire to co- 
operate and is promising oppor- 
tunity in the world to come when 
the war is over. They wonder. 
When the necessities of war cease 
to make cooperation valuable to the 
white man, will his promise mean 
anything? Race riots in Detroit do 
not reassure them. 

One-tenth of the people in this 
country belong to the Negro race. 
In the spirit in which our inde- 
pendence was gained and our re- 
public established, there are certain 
things these citizens are entitled to 
—not as a matter of patronage or 
tolerance, but as a matter of right. 

They are entitled to protection 
under the law. And when their 
safety demands it, to prompt and 
vigorous enforcement of the law. 

It is their right that there shall 
be no discrimination against them 


in the administration of the law, in 
federal, state or local governments. 

They are entitled to the same 
opportunity to acquire an education 
—an education of the same qual- 
ity—as that given to other citizens. 

They should receive the same 
per capita expenditure of public 
moneys for health and hospitaliza- 
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tion as is allotted to other citizens. 

They have a right—as has every 
citizen—to the elimination of all 
arbitrary restrictions on voting, 
through taxation or otherwise. 

Their right to work must equal 
that of any citizen and their reward 
should be the same as the reward 
of any other citizen for the same 
job. 

Their economic opportunity 
should not be limited by their color. 

And last they should have the 
right of every citizen to fight for 
his country in any branch of her 
armed services. 

These are merely rights that the 
Negro of our communities shares 
with other citizens. We must see 
to it that he gets them. 

But in addition to his rights are 
certain human needs which he also 
shares with his fellow citizens. And 
they, too, must be cared for. The 
most pressing today, for black and 
white, is adequate and decent hous- 
ing. If this cannot be secured 
through the operation of our private 
economy, it is an obligation that 
must be undertaken by government 
—préferably local, but if necessary 
federal. 

There is one thing further which 
seems to me to have a real bearing 
on the welfare of our Negro citizen. 
It concerns the Negro’s political 
status. 

Our two major political parties 
have their separate ways of ap- 
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One 
has a tendency to ask the Negro 
for his vote as recompense for an 
act of simple justice done 80 years 


proaching the Negro vote. 


ago. The other retains political 
power by, in effect, depriving the 
Negro of his right to vote in one 
part of the country, while seeking 
his vote in another on the plea of 
great friendship for his race. 

Both attitudes must be changed. 
One party cannot go on fooling 
itself that it has no further obliga- 
tion to the Negro citizen because 
Lincoln freed the slave. And the 
other is not entitled to power if it 
sanctions and practices one set of 
principles in Atlanta and another 
in Harlem. 

Our whole purpose today is, 
with our Allies, to defeat Fascism. 
But all the forces of Fascism are 
not with our enemies. 

Fascism is an attitude of mind, 
an attitude which causes men to 
seek to rule others by economic, 
military or political force or 
through prejudice. Such an attitude 
within our own borders is as serious 
a threat to freedom as is the attack 
without. The desire to deprive 
some of our citizens of their rights 
—economic, civic or political—has 
the same basic motivation as actu- 
ates the Fascist mind when it seeks 
to dominate whole peoples and na- 
tions. 

It is essential that we eliminate 
it at home as well as abroad. 


{ Gibson and Homestead Grays 
keep cracking baseball marks 


HOUGH U. S. newspapers 

} probably give more space to 

baseball than to any other 

sport, little of it goes to Josh 

Gibson, the Homestead Grays or 
Negro baseball in general. 


Yet colored ball could have been 
good copy at any time since 1885, 
when the first professional Negro 
nine was made up of waiters from 
Long Island’s tony Argyle Hotel. 
To be acceptable as opponents for 
local semi-pros, they posed as 
Cubans, babbled gibberish on the 
field, called themselves the Cuban 
Giants. 


Today Negro baseball has two 
major leagues: National and Ameri- 
can. Each club plays 50 league 
games, 100 or more exhibition 
games with white semi-pros. The 
Negro teams rent white clubs’ ball 
parks, have a large following of 
white fans who like their fancy 
windups, their swift and daring 
base running, their flashy one- 
handed catches. 


Best-heeled of the Negro majors 
are the Newark Eagles, owned by 
a hula-hipped Harlem beauty named 
Effa Manley. Effa received the club 
as a present from her husband, a 
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Condensed from Time 


onetime Jersey big shot. She ap- 
pointed herself field manager, until 
recently directed her players from 
the dugout in a manner that would 
have tickled the late great John 
McGraw. 

But the rich Eagles, like the rich 
Red Sox, have discovered that it 
takes more than a bank roll to win 
a pennant. The club that dominates 
Negro baseball is not Effa’s Eagles. 
but the Homestead (Pa.) Grays, 
originally founded for the diversion 
of Carnegie Steel employes and now 
owned by two Homestead Negroes: 
Cum (for Cumberland) Posey, a 
member of the Board of Education, 
and Sonnyman (for Rufus) Jack- 
son, a juke-box impresario. 

The Grays have adopted boom- 
town Washington as their second 
home town, play in Washington’s 
Griffith Stadium every available 
Sunday, in Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field 
every available Saturday. In Wash- 
ington they often draw larger 
crowds than Clark Griffith’s Sena- 
tors. Few weeks ago a capacity 
crowd of 32,000 saw the Grays play 
the Cuban Stars. 

Idol of these happy fans is 
Catcher Josh (for Joshua) Gibson, 
a hulking 215-pounder with fea- 
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tures vaguely suggestive of a very 
dark Babe Ruth. Sportswriters like 
Shirley Povich of the Washington 
Post maintain that Josh Gibson 
would be worth his weight in gold 
to any white ball club. The immor- 
tal Walter Johnson once valued 
Gibson at $200,000. 

At bat, Josh Gibson has a pe- 
culiar habit: he rolls up his tongue 
and sandwiches it, like a hot dog, 
between his lips. Thus fortified, he 
can swat a ball a country mile. In 
1938, playing against the Memphis 
Red Sox, he connected for four 
home runs in a single game. In 
1930, in Monessen, Pa., he smashed 
a homer officially measured at 513 
ft. In a recent doubleheader at 
Griffith Stadium, he hit three home 
runs, one for a distance of 485 ft. 

Unlike famed but fading Pitcher 
Satchel Paige, Negro baseball’s No. 
1 attraction, Josh Gibson is no 
gaudy eccentric. He drives no cerise 
roadster, makes no startling state- 


ments about a strict diet of fried 
foods — and, accordingly, receives 
no $40,000 a year. Josh’s salary is 
$750 a month, plus bonuses that 
are paid on a hit-or-miss basis. But 
Josh Gibson has come close to caus- 
ing an international incident. 

Two years ago, a Mexican ball 
club lured Gibson away from the 
Grays. The Grays threatened to 
drag him to court if he did not 
return. Cum Posey finally appealed 
to Sumner Welles. “. . . .How- 
ever,” moaned the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier, “when the big fuss started, this 
Government launched a gigantic 
‘good will’ program in Latin 
America. . . . It’s doubtful that Mr. 
Welles or anyone else in the Gov- 
ernment will become involved in 
the situation now, because we 
aren't going to do anything in 
Mexico but spread good will.” 

Josh eventually came back. But 
only a few weeks ago, the Mexicans 
were after him again. 


Works... And Wall 


AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE of Negro-white co- 
operation in industry is the Breslee Manufacturing Com- 
pany in New York City. The company, which produces 
bomb-parachutes, life-raft sails, gun covers and other sup- 
plies for the armed forces, employs in its three plants 
some 1,000 workers, equally divided as to Negroes and 
whites. No segregation is practiced in the shop; the two 
races work side by side in harmony, and are equally 
represented on the labor division of the company’s labor- 
management committee. 


New Republic 


{ Why did Allies snub 


Governor General Felix Eboue? 


Worlds No. 1 Negro 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Mercer Cook 


ORLD WAR II has made 
WU) Governor General Felix 

Eboue of French Equa- 

torial Africa the world’s 
most prominent Negro. To Ameri- 
can Negroes, as to the natives of 
Africa, he stands as a symbol. 
What happens to him now is an 
indication of what may happen to 
all Negroes later. 

Will he be the forgotten man of 
World War II, or will he receive 
his just reward? His exclusion 
from the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation is not a comfort- 
ing sign. 

In failing to name Governor 
Eboue, the Frenchmen responsible 
have proved themselves both im- 
practical and ungrateful. 

The presence of a black man on 
that committee would have indi- 
cated to Africans—who form the 
bulk of the present French army— 


MERCER COOK is a leading Negro 
scholar, Ph.D. from Brown University. 
He is considered one of the foremost 
authorities on French and Spanish- 
speaking Negroes. Cook has written 
several books and is a contributor to 
leading magazines and newspapers. 


that here, indeed, was the true 
France that first taught the world 
to dream of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. Negroes and liberty-lov- 
ing whites the world over would 
have hailed the gesture. 

Moreover, Eboue fully deserved 
this recognition. Next to General 
de Gaulle, he was the first and the 
greatest single contributor to the 
Free French cause in Africa. On 
August 26, 1940, two months after 
France capitulated, he broke with 
Vichy and brought Equatorial 
Africa under the de Gaulle banner. 

Thanks to this courageous, bril- 
liant and beloved administrator, 
more than one million square miles 
of valuable territory were snatched 
from the greedy grasp of Laval, 
Hitler and Co. The French were 
thus able to attack Libya from the 
South, to protect Nigeria and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and to 
check the fascist infiltration into 
French West Africa. 

If there had been Eboues instead 
of Boissons at the head of French 
West Africa and Tunisia, the 
North African campaign could have 
been ended over a year ago. A 
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squeeze play on Mussolini’s Libya 
would have turned the trick. With 
an Eboue in Madagascar, the Brit- 
ish would not have been forced to 
use needed men and material on 
that island. 


And, coming closer home, think 
of the heartaches that Martinique 
and Guadeloupe would have been 
spared if patriotic Eboue instead of 
Vichy’s Admiral Robert had been 
there! Unfortunately, there were 
not enough Eboues to go around— 
there never are. 


Despite this background, a com- 
mittee of seven and then of four- 
teen white men has been organized 
to direct the destinies of the Fourth 
French Republic. Fourteen men 
and no Eboue! To add insult to 
injury, the committee was set up on 
African soil, where the French lib- 
erators did not even have a toehold 
until Eboue joined de Gaulle. 


What are the reasons for this 
amazing omission? They can only 
be surmised. As a supporter of 
General de Gaulle, Governor Eboue 
would hardly have been welcomed 
by the Giraud faction. Neverthe- 
less, de Gaulle was able to place at 
least four of his henchmen on the 
committee. 


Secondly, our own State Depart- 
ment and its North African repre- 
sentative, Minister Robert Murphy, 
may have objected to Eboue because 
of his color. Stranger things have 
happened. But even if color was 
not a factor, our official pro- 
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Giraud policy would have motivated 
against Eboue’s appointment. 

A third possible reason might be 
geographical distance. For example 
it could be alleged that Eboue, sta- 
tioned in Brazzaville, was too far 
away to be of service in Algiers. 
On the other hand, Henri Bonnet 
traveled all the way from Washing- 
ton to take up his new duties as 
Commissioner of Information. Or 
it may have been claimed that the 
Negro governor's present post was 
so important that he could not be 
moved. 

The most plausible explanation 
is that the main theatre of the war 
has now shifted to the Mediter- 
ranean; which means that Eboue is 
no longer so absolutely vital to the 
cause. After all, Equatorial Africa 
has long been one of France’s least 
favored colonies. Most of the colo- 
nial abuses decried by the distin- 
guished French Negro novelist, 
Rene Maran, and by influential 
whites, like Andre Gide, have flour- 
ished in that part of France’s Afri- 
can domain. 

In fact, Eboue was sent to his 
present post largely because his po- 
litical enemies wished to ‘“‘bury”’ 
him, to get him out of the way. 
From 1935 to 1938, he had been 
governor of Guadeloupe, the first 
of his race to hold that position. 
When I visited the island in the 
summer of 1938, he had just been 
recalled, much to the dismay of the 
colored islanders who affectionately 
called him “Papa Eboue.” On the 
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day he left, they turned out en 
masse to stage one of the greatest 
public demonstrations Guadeloupe 
has ever seen. 


The white planters had objected 
to his color and to the shorter hours 
and higher wages he had obtained 
for Guadeloupan workers. Addi- 
tional opposition came from two of 
the island’s colored representatives, 
Satineau and Candace. The latter, 
vice president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, was then a candidate for 
the Senate, and accused Eboue of 
working for the reelection of Sen- 
ator Berenger (white) . 


Whatever the reason, Candace 
lost the election, Guadeloupe lost 
her first Negro governor, and 
Eboue was thrown into the “briar 
patch.”” Going to Africa was no 
punishment for this famous son of 
French Guiana. He knew the Dark 
Continent and he loved it. In 1908, 
after completing his studies bril- 
liantly at the Ecole Coloniale in 
Paris, he had made his first trip to 
Africa; he was but twenty-four at 
the time. 


He remained there until 1931, 
and proved his mettle during those 
early years. Instead of relaxing and 
drinking countless bottles of Pernod 
or whiskey like the colonial officials 
Rene Maran describes, he studied 
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the natives, their language, their 
music, and their culture. He even 
published several linguistic and eth- 
nographic studies of the African 
and became recognized as a scholar. 

Fritz Kaufman writes that 
Eboue’s “zeal was inexhaustible. 
Eagerly he made extensive journeys 
through the virgin jungles of the 
South, across the vast savannahs of 
the huge hunting grounds which 
stretch to the north of the jungle 
zone and across the barren wastes 
of the Sahara. In the districts under 
his administration he visited every 
single settlement, sometimes as 
often as twenty times a month, even 
during the rainy season. Anyone 
who knows Africa will realize what 
this means in physical endurance. 
And that fact secured his popu- 
larity.” 

His popularity with the natives 
has increased by leaps and bounds 
these past three years. For that very 
practical reason, if for no other, he 
should have been included on the 
Committee of National Liberation. 
These are days when the Allies 
need all the support they can get 
from colored peoples. To the Afri- 
can natives, Governor Eboue, a 
black man like themselves, is sym- 
bolic of their dream that they may 
some day be able to rule their own 
land. 


CHATTER 


To grant the Negro social equal- 
ity, to allow him to vote in our 
democratic elections, would be 
creating a new, gullible group of 
voters who could be swayed by un- 
scrupulous politicians. It would 
mean that any candidate for state 
office, no matter how great his char- 
acter and how tradition-steeped his 
ideals, would have to make a public 
bid for the Negro vote to be elected. 
The mind of a Negro is simple, 
open, and can be swayed from what 
it knows to be right by the impact 
of propaganda and _perfidious 
promises. 

Jackson, Miss., Daily News 


Such an international state as they 
(the New Deal) propose, would 
put together the white and black, 
yellow and brown races. Such a 
state would fall apart overnight. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 


Social equality between the races 
in the South is impossible. 
Gov. Chauncey Sparks of Alabama 


We should let the world know 
that the same blood flows in our 
veins as in the veins of our grand- 
fathers, who did a pretty good job 
of preserving white supremacy. 
For my part I will fight for states’ 
rights and white supremacy as long 
as I breathe. The South is white, 
not red, and not black, and we will 
keep it white! 

Ex-Gov. Mike Connor of Mississippi 
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The white people of this state 
successfully ran this government 
for generations and we intend 
to run it as we have in the past. .. . 

You cannot mix the races and 
have no trouble. God didn’t see 
fit to mix them and I am tired of 
people agitating social equality of 
races in our state... . We cannot 
and will not tolerate the mixing 
of the races in our schools, churches 
and dwelling places. 

Gov. Olin D. Johnson of South Carolina 


The Negroes have come into 
control of the Democratic party. 
James F. Byrnes 


The Roosevelt endeavors to de- 
stroy the racial lines which AIl- 
mighty God set up have resulted in 
another fatality. 


Somerset, Pa., American 


It is not generally accepted up 
north that the white people of the 
south are the best friends the col- 
ored folks have in the nation. 
Down south we understand each 
other. There is no thought of so- 
cial nor of political equality. In 
fact, the average colored citizen 
does not care a whoop about vot- 
ing. He knows that it is taboo and 
he accepts with good grace a condi- 
tion which he knows cannot be 
changed in the south. 


Walterboro, S. C., Press-Standard 


{ A housewife at large is no 
match for mob mania 


pe In Detroit 


Condensed from New Yorker 


By Anna Mary Wells 


R. LEWIS worked on an 
afternoon newspaper in 

Detroit and was sum- 

moned to his office at 
four o’clock on the morning of 
June 21st. 

As he pulled on his clothes, he 
explained the summons briefly to 
his wife. “Race rioting broke out 
on Belle Isle last night. It’s spread 
now to Hastings Street, and they 
don’t know where it’s going to 
stop.” 

Mrs. Lewis pulled the sheet up 
under her chin, savoring the thin 
feeling of dread through her drow- 
siness. ‘Be careful,” she said au- 
tomatically as her husband kissed 
her goodbye. 

Mea culpa, Mrs. Lewis thought, 
and after a moment said it aloud, 
“Mea culpa.” She didn’t really 
mean anything by the words; she 
didn’t think she had started the 
race riot or that she would have 
any chance of stopping it, but a 
rosy, comfortable sort of glow 
spread through her with the thought 
of the Latin tag. 

This is how it must have been 


for the decent German people, she 
thought after a while. Lying in bed 
on a quiet stree., hearing what was 
happening to the Jews, feeling 
sorry but helpless. 

She lay still, feeling solemn and 
slightly exalted, until it occurred 
to her that Rosalie, her colored 
laundress, might not be able to 
come. That would be dreadful with 
such a big wash waiting. In spite 
of this anxiety, however, she man- 
aged after a time to fall asleep 
again. 

That morning Rosalie was forty 
minutes late. Mrs. Lewis had sorted 
the clothes and put the white ones 
into the washing machine by the 
time the colored girl arrived. 

“Oh, Rosalie,” she said, “I’m so 
glad to see you. I was afraid some- 
thing might have happened to you. 
Are things very bad downtown?” 

“My friends didn’t want me to 
come,” Rosalie said. ‘They said the 
buses wouldn’t run, but they were 
running all right. The jitterbugs 
busted out the windows of all them 
little Jew stores on Hastings Street. 
The police was riding up and down 
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Hastings Street with machine guns 
sticking out of their cars.” 

Mrs. Lewis decided against going 
to work on Rosalie’s anti-Semitism 
again. She wasn’t getting any- 
where, and the discussion would 
take more time than she could spare 
this morning, with all the children’s 
hot-weather things to be washed. 
She showed Rosalie what she had 
already done and retired thankfully, 
leaving the laundress in full posses- 
sion of the basement. 

In the afternoon she walked 
down to the corner drugstore to 
get Mr. Blake to cash a check. 

Mr. Blake was telling a man at 
the soda fountain about the riot 
with obvious relish. ‘“Where’ve you 
been all day?” he asked. “You just 
get up? Detroit’s under martial 
law. They're rioting all over town.” 

His newspapers were all gone, 
but he handed the man one he had 
kept for himself. Mrs. Lewis ate a 
fudge sundae and read the paper 
over the man’s shoulder. He shook 
his head and made clucking noises 
with his tongue as he read. 

“That's just the beginning,” he 
said. at last, handing the paper back 
to Mr. Blake. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” Mr. Blake 
agreed. “Just the beginning. My 
wife was calling up all the hospi- 
tals about me last night. When she 
heard there was a riot, she thought 
I started it. Way I felt last night 
I could have taken on a few niggers 
myself, at that.” 

Mrs. Lewis opened her mouth to 
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protest, and shut it again. What 
good could you do arguing in a 
drugstore? And she needed Mr. 
Blake to cash the check. He did, 
and she walked back up the quiet, 
tree-lined street, blistering hot even 
in the shade, thinking that this, too, 


“was what it must have been like for 


people like herself in Germany. 

On the curb in front of one 
house a white man and a colored 
man were resting from their labors 
on the lawn and eating their lunch- 
es. Mrs. Lewis stole a furtive, curi- 
ous glance at the colored man. He 
seemed perfectly normal. 

Things were worse, Mr. Lewis 
said on the telephone after she got 
home. The mayor didn’t want to 
call out any troops. They were drag- 
ging Negroes out of cars and buses 
on Woodward Avenue. 

After he hung up she wondered 
if she ought to have Rosalie stay all 
night. The trouble was there wasn’t 
any place to put her. If she asks, 
I'll manage somehow to let her 
stay, Mrs. Lewis decided, but if 
she wants to go on home I won't 
try to talk her out of it. 

Rosalie didn’t think of not going 
home. 

“Just mind your own business 
and you'll be all right,” Mrs. Lewis 
told her as she left. “Don’t stop 
to talk to anybody or try to see 
what's going on. Go straight home 
and no one will bother you.” She 
spoke very firmly, and because Ros- 
alie’s feet hurt, she gave her an old 
pair of black oxfords. She made 
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Rosalie promise to call her up when 
she reached home. 

Mrs. Lewis wondered, as she put 
the clothes away, whether she 
should at least have made Rosalie 
wait until Mr. Lewis came home 
so that he could have driven her. 

He was late enough to frighten 
Mrs. Lewis a little, but not so late 
that dinner was spoiled. 

“Traffic on Second was just like 
the old days,” Mr. Lewis said, as 
he and his wife sat down to eat. 
“Everybody coming out that way to 
avoid the trouble on the East Side.” 

“Wasn't anything happening on 
Second?” she asked. 

“I haven't seen a thing,” Mr. 
Lewis said. ‘I’ve been in the office 
all day, and for anything I’ve seen 
myself it might have been just any 
day. They say they could see fight- 
ing from the windows of the Free 
Press, but it didn’t come down as 
far as our building. 

“Tl tell you one thing I saw 
coming home, though. You know 
how you get caught in traffic and 
keep passing and repassing the same 
car? Well, there was this car with 
kind of a fat guy driving, fat and 
stodgy looking, you know, with a 
paunch, and his coat off and no 
collar or tie. Just an ordinary fat 
guy you'd know to look at you 
wouldn't like him. Only he had 
four Negro girls in the car, taking 
them home from work. Lady, that 
took guts in Detroit today. It took 
more guts than I've got.” 

“Would they bother Negro girls 


in a car with a white man?” Mrs. 
Lewis asked. 

“They were pulling every Negro 
out of every vehicle that went along 
Woodward all afternoon and burn- 
ing the cars. And once he got past 
that, he’d be in the black belt and 
the Negro mobs after him.” 

Mrs. Lewis saw herself at the 
wheel of her car speaking gently 
but firmly to a menacing black mob. 
“I've come to get my laundress,” 
she was saying to the leader. “I 
don’t think it’s safe for her down 
here. I want to take her out to my 
house until this blows over.” 

The leader of the mob jumped 
onto the running board. ‘This 
lady’s right!” he shouted authori- 
tatively. “She’s come to help the 
girl that works for her.”” He stood 
on the running board and made a 
path for her through the black riot- 
ers. They stopped at the door of 
the apartment house, and he went 
in for Rosalie, while Mrs. Lewis sat 
at the wheel looking straight be- 
fore her, hiding her terror. 

“The thing that got me,” Mr. 
Lewis went on, “was listening to all 
the people you'd think were O.K. 
saying this is a good thing one way 
and another. All the way from the 
ones that think a little blood-letting 
will relieve the tension to the ones 
that say you've gotta keep the black 
bastards in their place. Men you'd 
swear were nice people. Men, any- 
way, who'd never go out with a 
piece of lead pipe and start break- 
ing windows.” 
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“What do you say to them?” she 
asked. 

He shrugged. “Nothing. What 
can you say? You can’t argue with 
people; you never change their 
minds.” 

The telephone rang and Mrs. 
Lewis rushed to pick up the re- 
ceiver. It was Rosalie to say the 
Charlevoix car had stopped running 
and she'd had to ride clear down- 
town and walk back up on the East 
Side with her feet like to killing 
her; she’d seen two white men with 
blood running down their heads. 
Mrs. Lewis advised her to stay at 
home until things quieted down. 

“I know how you could shut 
them up,” she said, taking up the 
conversation with Mr. Lewis where 
she'd left it. “Just say, ‘Well, of 
course my views on the subject are 
influenced by the fact that my ma- 
ternal grandfather was a Negro.’ I 
bet they’d shut up fast enough 
then.” 

Mr. Lewis laughed. “You 
couldn't, though,” he said. “If you 
once started a story like that, you 
couldn’t ever stop it.” 

“Why should you want to stop 
it? Would you care if your ma- 
ternal grandfather were a Negro?” 

“Of course I'd care,”’ he said, 
so would you.” 

“I wouldn't,’ Mrs. Lewis said 
stubbornly. “I'd be proud of it. 
Anyway, if anyone talks like that 
to me, that’s what tell ’em.’”’ 

Tuesday morning the troops were 
in charge, and Mrs. Lewis went 


downtown shopping. There were 
very few people, almost no Ne- 
groes, in the stores. By noon she 
was tired and hot. She settled into 
a chair in the department-store tea- 
room with relief, even though the 
shop was crowded and she had to 
share a table with another woman. 
They fell into conversation about 
the weather, and from that quite 
naturally went on to the riots. 

“They don’t have trouble like 
this in the South, though,” the 
woman said. “Down there they 
never get out of hand; they know 
their place and they keep it.” 

Mrs, Lewis thought about what 
she had promised to say, but she 
did not even open her mouth in 
an effort to say it. She couldn’t. 
She was still pondering when the 
other woman finished lunch and 
left. 

After lunch Mrs. Lewis went to 
a ten-cent store. 

There were two Negro women 
just ahead of her at the escalator 
in the ten-cent store. One of them 
stepped onto it and started up; the 
other saw Mrs. Lewis and stepped 
quickly, apologetically backward. 
Mrs. Lewis waved her forward, but 
she still hung back. Mrs. Lewis 
stepped back herself. “You first,” 
she said. “I insist.” 

The colored woman, looking 
frightened and unhappy, stepped 
onto the escalator. Mrs. Lewis rode 
up immediately behind her, her 
spirits rising with the steps, her 
self-esteem completely restored. 


whether he’s singing or acting 


{ Kenneth Spencer uses his voice well 


Vales With A Message 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Lewis B. Funke 


ENNETH SPENCER is 
K a young man who went to 

Hollywood a singer and 

emerged an actor. If the 
transmutation appears to be a re- 
flection on his voice it can only be 
explained that there’s many a cut 
and splice between the script and 
the projection room. 

For Mr. Spencer still has his 
voice. No doubt about it. It rolled 
down an elevator shaft in Harlem 
the other day, a bit of musical thun- 
der. And, if on occasion these after- 
noons that powerful bass gleefully 
booms across the Harlem, its spon- 
sor has solid reason. Currently 
Mr. Spencer can behold himself on 
two Broadway screens—as the 
heavenly general of Cabin in the 
Sky and as Wesley Eeps, private, 
in Bataan. Quite a treat for an un- 
known, the more satisfactory for the 
bountiful basket of critical nosegays 
his performances have gathered. 

Indeed, Hollywood, that unre- 
generate old label lover, would like 
to think of him as a “second Paul 
Robeson.” Being a candid fellow, a 
sober, two-feet-on-the-ground sort, 
he prefers to decline the tag. “I’m 


still learning,” he apologizes. How- 
ever, critical appreciations aside, 

there are resemblances between the 

two, not the same physical propor- 

tions exactly, though Mr. Spencer is 

6 feet 4 inches tall, but the same 

forthrightness, the same sincerity of 

purpose, the same inner drive to 

bring understanding and recogni- 

tion for his people. 

Which, by the way, was what Mr. 
Spencer wanted to talk about in 
general and did with feeling. Spe- 
cifically, he wanted to discuss the 
significance of his role in Bataan as 
an equal soldier in the ranks, a 
partner in glory and in death with 
the others of Metro’s patrol of thir- 
teen assigned to hold a bridge 
against the Japs. 

He wanted also to remember that 
scene wherein, at the request of his 
sergeant, in simple and unfurbished 
phrase, he delivered a prayer for 
the fallen captain. It was, he said, 
the most satisfying experience of his 
career—a Negro playing a grown- 
up man’s part. “And, I think,” he 
added, ‘that is what will come out 
of the war — recognition regardless 
of race, creed or color. It must 
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come. I've got to hope so.” 

And every night at Cafe Society 
Downtown, where Mr. Spencer 
holds down a bread-and-butter job 
as master of ceremonies and singer, 
he tries to get across the same mes- 
sage. He sings of the Negro’s trib- 
ulations and aspirations and every 
so often he puts over that odd song 
for a night club, Strange Fruit, a 
bitter song that tells of a black man 
hanging from a tree, swinging in 
the morning breeze. For a few mo- 
ments — it never fails —the noise 
of the evening hushes and the 
sophisticates sit motionless under 
the indictment of the plaint. “It re- 
minds them, I hope,” says Mr. 
Spencer. “That’s what I aim for. 
My grandmother wanted me to be 
a minister. But when I had to de- 
cide I figured I could do more with 
my voice.” 

There were moments, too, when 
he wasn’t sure he’d made such a 
wise choice. Like in Chicago, where 
after volunteering for a benefit per- 
formance he was booed off the 
stage by a bunch of hooligans. Be- 
sides, Mr. Spencer, now 32, has 
had a rocky hill to climb. Ditch- 
digging, working in a department 
store as a call boy, mowing lawns, 
peddling flowers, banking furnaces 
— scrimping and saving for les- 
sons — are all in the saga. As is 
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the humiliating chapter of having 
to plead for rail fare to get to 
Rochester, where a scholarship at 
the Eastman School of Music await- 
ed him. 

But once at Eastman the road 
began to level off somewhat. Mr. 
Spencer received his Bachelor of 
Music degree in 1938, along with a 
special citation in the form of a per- 
former’s certificate. After gradua- 
tion he headed westward and on the 
way stopped off in St. Louis to do 
Joe in Showboat for the Municipal 
Opera. 

By the time he reached the coast 
for appearances in the Hollywood 
Bowl he had had an important part 
in the native opera, Gettysburg, and 
the leading role in Dunsany’s The 
Unknown Warrior. Later, he came 
to New York as understudy for 
Paul Robeson in John Henry. 

Two years ago there was a debut 
recital in Town Hall that came off 
encouragingly in spite of laryngitis 
and a severe case of jitters. And 
there has been the job at the bistro, 
a job he got without application 
and simply on the strength of four 
words. Visiting the club, he was 
introduced as a singer to Barney 
Josephson, the proprietor. Mr. 
Spencer said, “How do you do.” 
Mr. Josephson said, ‘““When do you 
want to start working?” 
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IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{| Noted educator regrets she 
didn’t study law to serve race 


Wom en Lawyers 


By Mary Church Terrell 


F I HAD my life to live 
g over again, I am sure I 
would do exactly what I 
have been trying to do for 
nearly fifty years. I have been 
trying to present the colored man’s 
case clearly, strongly and tactfully 
to the people of the dominant race. 
By talking with them I have dis- 
covered that many who are well- 
educated, broad-minded and _jus- 
tice-loving have no idea of the 
efforts colored people are making 
to help themselves in spite of the 
almost insurmountable obstacles 
they have to overcome. 
I would want to repeat the pub- 
lic work of various kinds which I 


MARY CHURCH TERRELL was the 
first colored woman in the U. S. to serve 
on a board of education. She was a 
member of the D. C. board for eleven 
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of the National Association of Colored 
Women and later named honorary pres- 
ident for life. She was a speaker at the 
International Congress of Women in 
Berlin, Germany, in 1904 and later was 
associated with Jane Addams as a dele- 
gate to the International League for 
Peace and Freedom at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, in 1919. 


have done, to represent colored 
women, not only in Europe and 
England, as I have done three 
times, but I should want to present 
the colored woman’s progress and 
the perplexing problems confront- 
ing her here all over the world. It 
is a wonderful story and reads like 
a fairy tale. I should want to re- 
peat the work I have done on the 
lecture platform, before Chautau- 
quas, in the churches, in the forums 
and in organizations of various 
kinds, multiplied many times by 
still more glorious opportunities 
to tell our thrilling story every- 
where from a colored woman's 
point of view. 

In addition to writing articles 
for magazines and newspapers I 
would somehow force myself into 
the ranks of successful short story 
writers. I believe the deplorable 
conditions under which many of us 
live can be pictured more vividly 
and can be improved more quickly 
and more surely through the me- 
dium of the short story than in any 
other way. 

Concerning the trade or profes- 
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sion I would follow I can say that I 
might be a lawyer. I am sometimes 
sorry that I did not study law when 
my late husband, Judge Robert 
Heberton Terrell taught in the 
Howard University Law School. 
But it seemed difficult, if not im- 
possible, for me to do so and to 
discharge my duties and obliga- 
tions at the same time. If I were 
younger I should be tempted to 
study law now in the Robert He- 
berton Terrell Law School here 
which was named for my husband. 
The women of our group can ren- 
der excellent service as lawyers. 

I would join as many organiza- 
tions established to promote the 
welfare of our group as I could, 
and I would always pay my dues. 
I would encourage those I could 
not join by speaking a good word 
for them and attending their meet- 
ings every now and then. 

I would never use the word 
Negro when I can avoid it. If a 
man is a Negro, it follows as the 
night the day that I am a Negress. 
I will not allow anybody to call me 
a “‘Negress” if I can prevent it. 
“Negress” is a term of reproach 
which the colored women of this 
country can not live down for thou- 
sands of years. In fact, they can 
never live it down. Those who 
handicap and persecute us always 
call us Negroes (usually with a 
little “n,” when it is not changed 
into an uglier word). But those 
who are friendly and try to help us 
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generally refer to us as “colored 
people.” 

There are no Negroes in the 
United States, no matter how dark 
the individual’s complexion may be. 
Every one of us has white blood 
in his veins. If I could live my 
life over again I would start and 
maintain a vigorous crusade against 
the use of the word Negro. Our 
group will never receive the re- 
spect and consideration to which 
we are entitled so long as we al- 
low ourselves to be designated as 
Negroes. 

Colored people will succeed in 
business whenever they learn how 
to conduct it properly. Those who 
have earned the reputation of be- 
ing good business men and who 
have made money have proved that 
their race does not militate against 
success. 

The political future of our group 
is bright in the North if we will 
only discharge our duties and ob- 
ligations as citizens, faithfully, 
honestly and wisely. It is a sin 
and a shame that so many neglect 
to do so. 


If I were young I would go 
through the North, East and West 
urging people to do everything in 
their power to enforce the provi- 
sions of the Constitution which 
have conferred citizenship upon us. 
I would try to impress them with 
the fact that they are partners in 
the crime of disfranchising millions 
of colored people, so long as they 
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wink at these disgraceful condi- 
tions without uttering a word in 
protest. I would show that the 
congressmen, who come from that 
section where the majority of col- 
ored people live and are not al- 
lowed to vote, sit in the Senate and 
House illegally, and let them judge 
for themselves whether the busi- 
ness these Senators and Represen- 
tatives transact is done legally. 

In the labor movement our pros- 
pects are brighter today than they 
have sometimes been in the past. 
Honest, earnest efforts are being 
made by those in power to give em- 
ployment to our group and to re- 
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move the ban which has often pre- 
vented us from earning our daily 
bread. If I were young I would 
do everything I could to impress 
upon our group the necessity of 
training and fitting ourselves prop- 
erly for whatever trade or occupa- 
tion in which we want to engage. 

I would work hard and contin- 
uously to remove the many injus- 
tices of which we are the victims 
and to make it possible for colored 
people to reach any height of hu- 
man endeavor to which by our 
ability and industry it is possible 
to attain. 


STATISTICS ; 


By Robert Chase 
(Director, Negro Digest Research Bureau) 


There are 800,000 Negro troops in the armed forces today, the 
greatest number in American history. 
A total of 9000 Negro seamen are sailing U.S. Liberty ships 


in the seven seas. 


Colored army officers now total 4000. 
Twelve out of every 100 Negro draftees between 18 and 20 
are rejected for education deficiency compared to one out of every 


100 whites. 


The rejection rate for Negro draftees because of bad health is 


45 per cent. 


Seventy-five per cent of all Negro selectees come from the South. 
The first American killed in the armored forces in World War II 


was a Negro—Robert H. Brooks. 


abs. 
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Negroes Guilty of Witsconduct 
in ? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


UBLIC CONDUCT of Ne- 
groes is not all it should 
be, most whites and Negroes 
throughout the nation agree. 

While carefully averting a tend- 
ency to put the misconduct tag on 
all Negroes, both groups feel that 
the problem of decorum is very 
definite and aggravated by the slow 
but definite integration of colored 
citizens into American life. Be- 
cause the spotlight is focused so 
much on Negroes today, even the 
minority guilty of hoodlumism is 
casting aspersions on the majority 
of Negroes, it is felt. 

The Necro Dicest Poll for 
September on the question repre- 
sents a cross-section of feeling that 
Negro misconduct is retarding in- 
terracial relationships. The ques- 
tion’ submitted and the results 
were: “Are Negroes Guilty of 
Misconduct in Public Places?” 

Negroes Whites 


Yes 62% 83% 
No 33% 11% 
Undecided 5% 6% 


A surprisingly large number of 
Negroes expressed opinions that it 
was time to curb unbridled ele- 
ments of their own race who were 
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giving a black eye to all colored 
people. While acknowledging that 
some, if not most, of the delin- 
quent conduct can be traced to re- 
sentment against discrimination and 
inequalities, still most Negroes feel 
that steps should be taken to im- 
prove general conduct while at the 
same time pushing for fundamen- 
tal changes in the status of black 


Americans. The section vote was: 
Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 55% 42% 3% 
West 53% 43% 4% 
South 65% 28% 7% 


Among whites opinions were 
overwhelmingly toward the belief 
that Negro conduct could stand 
much improvement. It was felt 
that ill-mannered Negroes were 
keeping whites from recognition of 
Negro rights. 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 72% 18% 10% 
West 70% 18% 12% 
South 91% 71% 2% 


Both races agree that efforts to 
improve conduct is a two-fold task 
of education and of economic 
change to better Negro status. 
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HE RESULTS of the blood 
} tests for syphilis that were 
secured from the first two 
million selectees for army 
service in 1940 to 1942 provided 
an excellent cross section of the 
prevalence of syphilis in the United 
States. 

The extraordinary fact brought 
out by the data is the high preva- 
lence of syphilis in the Negro. 

The geographic distribution of 
the disease bears a direct relation- 
ship to the distribution of the 
Negro population of the nation. 
States with a large proportion of 
Negroes have highest syphilis rates. 

Furthermore, those states having 
the highest syphilis rates in Negroes 
have a higher than average syphilis 
rate in white men. 

The data is highly significant and 
to some degree encouraging. It 
shows the blight that is cast on an 
area where syphilis is not controlled 
in the Negro. Neglect not only 


“4, Syphils 
Limarily 
A Race 
? 


Condensed from AMA Journal 
By W. G. Smillie 


affects the Negroes but increases the 
rates in the white population as 
well. 

The data indicates also that 
syphilis may be brought under some 
degree of control in the Negro as 
well as in the white. In Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, for exam- 
ple, each with rates of 0.9 per cent 
for white men, one finds that the 
rates in the Negro population of 
young adult males are less than 12 
per cent. 

The syphilis problem in the 
United States at the present time 
centers in the high prevalence of 
the disease in the Negro. This is 
true of all parts of the nation but is 
particularly true in those cities and 
states with preponderantly large 
Negro populations. 

All comparisons that are made 
concerning syphilis, comparisons of 
one city with another or one state 
with another or comparisons that 
are made of the United States with 
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other nations, must take into ac- 
count this high prevalence of 
syphilis in the Negro and proper 
statistical correction made on a race 
population basis. 

“One person in ten will have 
syphilis” is a popular saying but it 
is untrue. The incidence of syphilis 
among white men in the greater 
part of the nation is low and is lim- 
ited for the most part, in the white 
race, to the lowest classes of society. 

Since syphilis is more than ten 
times as prevalent in Negroes as in 
white persons, the administrator 
must make his plans to put at least 
ten times as much emphasis on 
control of the disease where it really 
exists in serious proportions and 
bend every effort toward control of 


No. 
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the disease in the Negroes of his 
community. These efforts will re- 
sult in a lower prevalence of the 
disease in the white people of the 
community as well. 

There has been a tendency in 
official health circles to gloss over 
or to ignore the high prevalence of 
syphilis in the Negro. We now 
realize that this policy has been a 
short sighted one. 

The facts are before us. There 
is mo gainsaying their truth or 
minimizing their importance. The 
sooner that this truth is recognized 
and appropriate steps are taken to 
control the existing situation, the 
better it will be for the Negro race 
and for the public health of the 
nation as a whole. 


Condensed from Oklahoma Black Dispatch 


By Elmer Carter 


HE PUBLICATION of sta- 

j tistics purporting to show 

how much more prevalent 

syphilis is among Negroes 

than whites can have no real scien- 
tific social purpose. 

Syphilis is a devastating disease 
with which all races and kinds of 
men are afflicted. It is widespread 
and has been found in every level 
of society. The deadly spirochaeta 
of syphilis has bored its way into 
the brains of statesmen and kings 
and polluted the bluest blood of 


the aristocracy of Europe and 
America. It claims its victims on 
Park Avenue as well as Lenox; in 
the legislative halls as well as the 
dance halls of the jitterbugs. 

The division of the people of 
America into black and white in 
the presentation of the statistics of 
disease and crime is a relic of the 
slave regime and is another mani- 
festation of the superior-inferior 
motive which dominates the think- 
ing of Americans, even those on 
the higher intellectual levels. Such 
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division is purely artificial and is 
not demanded by the criteria of 
science. The scientific method if 
honestly pursued, would make the 
comparison not only on the basis of 
race but nationality, social and eco- 
nomic status and perhaps even re- 
ligion. 

Are the Irish more susceptible to 
syphilis than the Italians? Is the 
Jew more receptive than the Gen- 
tile? Do the well-born escape more 
often than the poor? Statistics of 
disease are often misleading. Their 
publication should be directed to 
some social good. It is to be noted 
with regret that widespread pub- 
licity is only given to findings of 
crime and disease which damn the 
Negro. 

Familiarity with some of the sta- 
tistical methods of so-called scien- 
tists in the government and outside 
makes me skeptical not only of the 
method of arriving at these findings 
as to the rate of syphilis as between 


Ho. 


TUDY after study has 

S proved a direct link exists 
between low economic 

status and high venereal 

rates. For example, a survey of 
Washington, D. C., made in 1939, 
revealed that syphilis was nine 
times as high among people with 
annual incomes of less than $1000 
as among those with over $3000. 
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colored and white but of the find- 
ings themselves. 

What are the facts? Simply this: 
That thousands and thousands of 
American men, women and chil- 
dren, white and black, native and 
foreign born, Jew and Gentile, are 
the victims of a terrible scourge. It 
cannot be extirpated on the basis 
of color or race. European white 
men carried it from the filthy broth- 
els of European cities to Africa and 
defiled the blood of the Negro. In 
fact, the triumph of European civil- 
izations has been in part the tri- 
umph of syphilis. It has trailed 
conqueror and tradesmen—amission- 
ary and priests around the world. 

And the method of defense 
against this invader which knows 
no race, nor color, nor creed cannot 
be predicated on the race and color 
of its victims. 

The spirochaetae of syphilis 
don’t give a damn about the color 
line. 


Condensed from PM 
By Albert Deutsch 


Broken down for races, the figures 
showed: 

Less than 20 per cent of the 
whites had incomes of under $1000. 
Yet nearly half the white syphilis 
cases came from this group. There 
were 15.7 per cent of whites with 
over $3000 income; they accounted 
for only 12 per cent of syphilis. 

77.7 per cent of the Negroes had 
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incomes under $1000; they ac- 
counted for 86 per cent of Negro 
syphilis. Less than 1 per cent of 
the Negroes had incomes of over 
$3000; only one-half of one per 
cent of the syphilis cases came from 
this group. 

Dr. H. H. Hazen, in a mono- 
graph on Syphilis in the Negro, 
published in 1942 by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, stresses the 
general rule that syphilis is high 
where economic standards are low 
and vice versa. Dr. Smillie makes 
the unfortunate inference that the 
Negro himself is somehow respon- 
sible for the higher syphilis rate. 
He even suggests that hereafter all 
syphilis statistics for the U. S. A. 
should be ‘Jim Crowed.” 

Where is the economic factor? 
Smillie says flatly that poverty has 
no influence on the syphilis rate. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
who has done more to combat ven- 
ereal disease than any other indi- 
vidual of our time, points out: 


“The Negro is not to blame be- 
cause his syphilis rate is higher than 
that of the white. He was free of 
it when our ancestors brought him 
from Africa... .” 


Syphilis, poverty and ignorance 
are allied in an unholy Axis. Here 


os 


are some reasons for the greater 
rate among Negroes: 

Most Negroes are on the lowest 
economic level, where syphilis is 
also highest among whites. The 
disease is far less prevalent among 
middle-class Negroes than among 
the poor. 

Three-fourths of the Negroes in 
the U. S. A. dwell in the Southern 
states, where the white venereal 
rate is also much higher than in the 
North. 

Many Negroes in the North 
have recently migrated from the 
South, the biggest reservoir of in- 
fection. 

Health facilities and education 
are generally less accessible to Ne- 
groes than whites. 

Syphilis is preventable. We have 
the means of preventing it. We 
can wipe it out among Negroes and 
whites alike. It is not a racial but 
a social and medical problem. 

Anti-syphilis programs have 
worked wonders where they have 
operated among Negroes. In Albe- 
marle County, Va. the Negro 
syphilis rate was cut 41 per cent 
from 1932 to 1939. Another good 
program in Pitt County, N. C., 
halved the Negro syphilis rate in 
ten years. Nation-wide action of 
this kind is needed, not divisive 
speculation. 


to American race prejudice 


OMETIMES I wish I were a 

S Negro. Sometimes it seems 
that in no other way can I 

find the basic, elemental 
ground upon which to fight. Every 
other position, place, or role seems 
a compromise or a place in which 
I am treated better than my deserts 
because my skin is white. Some- 
times I feel that whiteness is a 
stigma, an inherited mark of shame 
from which I will never be cleansed 
until mankind cannot even remem- 
ber the staggering, unmentionable 
crimes that have been committed 
against those whose skins are black. 
Let others diagnose the riots. 
Let others collect statistics, make 
reports, whitewash officials, and 
show that in the last analysis the 
bestial cowardice derived from a 
lack of hot running water. Let 
others prate of slow education in 
race equality; let others speak of 
housing projects—these things are 
fine if a little gradual in solving a 


RICHARD O. BOYER is a former 
PM foreign correspondent, onetime ed- 
itor of U. S. Week, and now connected 
with New Yorker Magazine. He is also 
contributing editor to New Masses. 


{ Every white man is an accessory 


load Guilty 


Condensed from New Masses 


By Richard O. Boyer 


situation which threatens the life of 
our nation. 

For my part, I, at the moment, 
wish only to plead guilty to being 
white. I have a fantasy that how- 
ever wide of the mark such a plea 
is, it somehow helps, however mo- 
mentarily, however feebly. If only 
one Negro reads this and feels that 
only one white man is filled with 
a permanent shame because of his 
race, I think that in itself would 
help a little. 

There are purists, of course, who 
would say that in indicting the 
white race I am a poll-taxer in re- 
verse and in all logic they are 
right. There are others who would 
say that there 7s a basic, elemental 
ground upon which both Negro 
and white can together fight for a 
true and generous democracy—and 
they, too, are right. But for a 
moment I'd like to apparently aban- 
don logic in the hope that some- 
where in the very desertion we will 
find a glimmer of it. 

Therefore I repeat that every 
white man is guilty of monstrous 
and constant discrimination against 
his fellow Americans. Do you 
doubt or deny it? Then it is be- 
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cause the discrimination is so in- 
bred, so implanted in your uncon- 
sciously accepted way of life, that 
you do not even realize it. 

Can a Negro live next door to 
you? 

Can a Negro eat at the restau- 
rant in which you eat? 

Can he sleep in the same hotel ? 

Can he even, in many instances, 
attend the same church or school? 
If the questions seem trite and 
rhetorical they merely reveal how 
deeply you have accepted the pres- 
ent situation. If you ask yourself, 
“But what can I do?” the very in- 
terrogation proves your mechanical 
acceptance of a Hitlerian condition. 

I say that until Americans con- 
stantly and always object to and 
fight against these myriad forms of 
humiliation against their fellow 
Americans, until they cease pas- 
sively acquiescing in persecution, 
we are all guilty of persecution. 

Is there a Negro district, a black 
ghetto, in your town? Have you 
ever protested it? How many white 
Americans have, do you suppose? 
And yet freedom of movement, 
freedom to live where one chooses, 
is bone and blood of the American 
legend. 

From the first the Negro has 
been the bitter dichotomy in Amer- 
ican life—the ever present division 
between the dream, the ideal, and 
the fact. As Jefferson penned the 
words “‘all men are created equal,” 
he was haunted by the fact that 
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those who were revolting for all 
mankind were keeping black man- 
kind in chains. 

The American Negro is the cen- 
tral figure in American history. 
The Revolution had scarce been 
won until agitation for Negro free- 
dom began in an attempt to span 
the awful gulf between the legend 
of freedom and the fact of slavery. 


For the eighty years between the 
Revolution and the Civil War, slav- 
ery was the supreme and dominant 
issue. Almost 1,000,000 men died 
that the Negro should have the full 
rights of the free-born American. 
And in this fight none fought so 
valiantly as the Negro, himself. 


No race ever has fought so long 
or so courageously or with so much 
dignity, restraint, and patriotism as 
has the American Negro. And 
through the years the success of the 
American dream could always be 
gauged by the success of the Negro 
in his fight for equality. For the 
Negro and America are bound to- 
gether and neither can obtain hap- 
piness, justice or democracy with- 
out the other. 


The forces that held him in slav- 
ery almost wrecked this nation in 
1861. The forces then were those 
of reaction as are the forces that 
harry the Negro now and which are 
equally liable to wreck the country 
unless they are checked. For sev- 
enty-six years after the Civil War 
the American Negro is again a su- 
preme test for the American nation 
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—a test upon which its continued 
independence may once more de- 
nd. 

In India, China, Africa, and 
South and Central America they 
watch us and upon these people to 
a great extent depends the course 
of the war and the world to come. 
In Europe they watch us and we 


can be sure that the Nazis are 
spreading the word of Detroit from 
one end of Europe to the other. 
When I was in Berlin and spoke to 
Nazi officials about their treatment 
of the Jewish people, they asked 
with a sneer: “What right have 
you to speak in view of American 
treatment of the Negro?” 


Sherees Of War 


IT IS PROBABLE that not less than a half-million 
Negroes helped the North during the Civil War. There 
were in proportion to population more Negroes fighting 
for freedom in that war than whites. North and South 
near two million whites took part in this tragic contest 
which cost conservatively ten billion dollars and the deaths 
of nearly a million human beings. Among those who 
fought and paid were one hundred and eighty thousand 
Negro soldiers whose names are on the official roles. 

But they were not all the fighters. Joseph Wilson in 
his painstaking history of the Negro soldiers tells us that 
in Negro regiments “if a company on picket or scouting 
lost ten men the officers would immediately put ten new 
men in their places and have them answer to the dead 
men’s names.” He estimates that in this way at least forty 
thousand Negro soldiers were never counted. 

If there were two hundred thousand Negroes under 
arms, there were perhaps three hundred thousand others 
who at various times and for varying lengths of service 
acted as servants, laborers, teamsters and spies for the 
Union Army. 


W. E. B. DuBois, The Phylon 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


A Job » Army 


Condensed from Washington Post 


T IS AXIOMATIC that all men who wear the uniform of the 
@Y United States are entitled equally to the respect which that 
uniform deserves. Yet there are accumulating signs that the 
Army has allowed its Negro troops to be treated as though 

they were soldiers of inferior status. 

It is recognized, of course, that the Army is primarily an instru- 
ment of warfare, not an agent of social reform. But there is much 
that the Army can, and should, do to promote among its enlisted 
personnel a decent regard for the rights and feelings of those 
Negroes whom it has brought into its service. 

It must start with an educational program directed at white 
soldiers. This is a task for the Army’s Special Service Division, 
which has done well enough in providing amusement and escapist 
entertainment, but has done little to teach the men in service any- 
thing about the more basic meanings of the war in which they 
are engaged. 

White soldiers must be afforded greater knowledge of the Negro’s 
contribution to the war effort, of his legitimate aspirations. They 
simply cannot effectively wage a United Nations war with color 
prejudices in their minds. 

Efforts must be made at the same time to make Negroes feel 
that their contribution is appreciated. They have shared in some of 
the toughest fighting of this war. 

Any such program of education obviously must be accompanied 
by a firm insistence on the part of the Army that Negro rights be 

* respected by men in uniform and civilians alike. 


can act to erase the causes of friction. Above all, he can insist that 
civilians show respect to the uniform his men wear, whatever the 
color of their skins. 
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Uncle Sam's race discrimination 
proves barrier to “good neighbor” policy 


Condensed from Associated Press 


By Joseph Dynan 


S UNCLE SAM pushes his 

Al efforts to achieve closer 

relations with his neigh- 

bors to the south, he is 

finding one hurdle in an unexpected 
quarter—the race question. 

While Americans are being gen- 
erally welcomed by the darker peo- 
ples to the south, there are some 
among the colored populations who 
do so with misgivings. The Ameri- 
can attitude on the racial question, 
exploited among these people by 
clever enemy propagandists, is si- 
phoning off some of the “reser- 
voir of good-will” which Wendell 
Willkie discovered on his globe- 
circling trip. 

Such incidents as the Los Angeles 
zoot suit wars can only deepen 
these misgivings, which are grad- 
ually spreading among Negro and 
Mulatto peoples of the West In- 
dies and the north shores of South 
America where the Atlantic Charter 
is taken very seriously. To most of 
them, the implicit pledges made 
by the United Nations for racial 
equality have an importance un- 
realized in the U. S. 


In West Indies, in the Guianas, 
and in most parts of Brazil, the 
color line, as Jim Crow states 
know it, is non-existent, or is be- 
ing effaced by the heterogeneous 
nature of their populations. In 
these regions, a Negro has a 
place virtually at par. Discrim- 
ination, such as it is, is on a class 
basis rather than color. 

If a Negro qualifies himself for 
acceptance into the best society, he 
is accepted there. If he acts as a 
gentleman, he is treated as one. 

Enough of them make the grade 
for the Negro to be reasonably 
satisfied with the present system 
which he fears the Yankees, with 
their Jim Crow ideas, may disrupt. 

American entry into the islands 
and colonies is welcomed, as bring- 
ing capital, initiative and aggres- 
siveness, and leading to better de- 
velopment of their resources. 

Most of these people feel Amer- 
ican in a hemisphere sense, too. 
As one resident of Cayenne, in com- 
menting on prospects in French 
Guiana during the uncertain days 
of Vichy rule, said: 
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“We naturally felt we were 
French. But after that we are good 
Americans. If we weren't able to 
continue as French, we certainly 
were not going to be German.” 

One leader in one of the colo- 
nies commented in this fashion: 

“We admire the Americans for 
their ability of achievement and we 
think this will be good for the 
colony. But there’s one thing we 
do not want introduced here, and 
that is the American social system as 
regards the Negro. We feel that 
will damage our present status. 

“We understand something of 
conditions there, and feel that is 
your affair. But we do not want 
that attitude injected here where we 
have another, and for us a better, 
attitude,” he said. 

One instance of such an injection 
was pointed out. This, he said, was 
at the United States engineers’ camp 
established for construction work- 
ers recruited among the native pop- 
ulation. The workers were sur- 
prised, and the Negroes among 
them were filled with consterna- 
tion, to find separate camps for 
Negroes and whites, the first time, 
so this leader said, that Jim Crow 
had ever been heard of in the 
colony. 

Most of the whites, tans and 
blacks who ordinarily live side by 
side in mixed neighborhoods, 
thought it strange, but concluded 
they would have to abide by the 
rule in order to keep their jobs. 


Negroes felt that if the whites did 
not want to live near them at camp 
it was all right with them. They 
had no particular desire to go where 
they were not wanted. 

At least, such was the attitude as 
reported by leading Negro and 
Mulatto citizens of the colony. 

This, they concluded, was an in- 
dication, of an attitude which might 
prejudice them in all phases of 
colonial life, and they resolved to 
prevent its spread if possible. 
Negroes in most of these commu- 
nities have leading positions in 
political and communal life, such 
as Albert Darnal, former mayor of 
Cayenne and now president of the 
French Guiana Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The two leading labor execu- 
tives are a Negro and an East In- 
dian, heads of the Stevedores’ and 
Farm Labor Unions, respectively. 
These reflect a standing which Ne- 
grtoes fear may be taken away 
from them if the American way is 
to prevail. 

All of which makes excellent 
propaganda for the Japs, not only 
in this sector but particularly in 
East Asia where Radio Tokio can 
have a field day with this sort of 
material. Many natives of these 
islands and South American colo- 
nies are descendants of East Asiatic 
—Javanese, Chinese, Hindus, etc. 
—and Japan, established in the 
homelands of these people, is mak- 
ing every effort to reach the second 
and third generations overseas. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{ Incomparable Ellington has made 
real contribution to American music 


The Duke Of Hot 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Maurice Zolotow 


UKE ELLINGTON com- 

7) posed his first jazz piece 

when he was sixteen years 

old. He was a soda jerker 

in a Washington, D. C., spot called 

the Poodle Dog Café, and the tune 

was entitled The Soda Tountain 

Rag. It wasn’t written down, be- 

cause the Duke could neither write 
nor read music. 

Since then, the man who is con- 
sidered by musicians themselves to 
be the supreme master of the music 
that swings has composed some 
950 tunes. 

Ellington still doesn’t write out 
his intricate standards. He may jot 
down a scrap of melodic theme, 
but he does not like to be bothered 
with manuscripts, and is the despair 
of his publisher, a plump Broadway 
character named Jack Robbins, head 
of the Robbins Music Corporation. 
When Ellington barnstorms about 
the country playing in ballrooms 
and theaters, he is plagued by an- 


guished telegrams from Robbins 
pleading for a lead sheet of this or 
that new song which has already 
been recorded by the Ellington or- 
chestra. These telegrams are stead- 
fastly ignored. Whenever the Duke 
runs into Robbins he tells the pub- 
lisher to play the record and have 
one of Robbins’ high-priced arrang- 
ers pick the melody off the record. 

Robbins has tried this often. 
Once he had two of his best ar- 
rangers, including one who studied 
harmony at the Juilliard Institute, 
listen to an Ellington record and 
try to copy the melody. 

“We can’t do it,” they told him. 
“That Ellington gets the melody so 
tangled up with his weird har- 
monies that you can’t find the 
strain.” 

Some of Ellington’s most ad- 
vanced jazz compositions — Remi- 
niscing in Tempo, which takes up 
four sides on records, or Dimin- 
uendo and Crescendo in Blue, 
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which takes up two sides—require 
two or three attentive listenings 
until they make sense, and a num- 
ber of critics compare the later 
Ellington to Stravinsky and Ravel. 
Stravinsky himself compares Elling- 
ton to Stravinsky, and when the 
ultramodern Russian composer vis- 
ited New York several years ago 
and was asked by a reception com- 
mittee what he wished to see in the 
metropolis, he replied that the first 
thing he wanted to do was to chase 
up to Harlem and hear Duke EIl- 
ington’s magnifique jazz sympho- 
nies at the Cotton Club. The re- 
ception committee had never heard 
of the Cotton Club. 

Not long ago, Ellington’s band 
was playing at the Earle Theater in 
Philadelphia, and Robbins dis- 
patched three of his emissaries to 
entice a manuscript out of the com- 
poser. The ambassadors patiently 
sat around backstage as Ellington— 
a huge rajah of a man, tall and 
weighing 210 pounds, with a long 
rectangular face, a small line of 
mustache, and an ironic smile play- 
ing around his large lips—lounged 
gracefully. After two hours of per- 
suasive pressure, he finally ‘agreed 
to write a lead sheet. 

And then it developed he had no 
manuscript paper. “There was 
probably America’s finest jazz 
composer,” related a witness later, 
“and he don’t even carry a piece of 
manuscript paper around.” 

A few years ago, Percy Grainger, 
head of the music department at 
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New York University, invited Ell- 
ington to lecture on jazz to one of 
his classes. Grainger introduced 
Ellington by saying that he was one 
of America’s most talented musi- 
cians. “Although,” remarked Grain- 
ger, “Ellington has apparently in- 
fluenced such great composers as 
Stravinsky and Ravel, he himself 
has only been influenced by Fred- 
erick Delius.” After the lecture, 
as Duke was traveling uptown to 
Harlem in a cab, he seemed dis- 
turbed. As the cab passed 14th 
Street, he suddenly told the driver 
to stop. He darted into a music 
shop and asked if they had any 
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records by Delius. He had been 
ashamed to tell Grainger that he 
had never heard of the celebrated 
modern English composer. He 
bought $100 worth of Delius’ rec- 
ords and for months thereafter 
would play the recordings of North 
Country Sketches or English Rhap- 
sody and proudly say, ‘“That’s my 
influence.” 

The Duke was born Edward 
Kennedy Ellington in Washington, 
D. C.,, on April 29, 1899. His 
father was a blueprinter in the 
Navy Department. His mother de- 
cided to make a pianist of the boy 
and he received his first lessons on 
the keyboard when he was six. He 
disliked practicing and would run 
away from home when the teacher, 
a Mrs. Klingsdale, arrived. 

When he was twelve, he entered 
Armstrong High School and began 
to study commercial art, becoming 
so proficient that he received a 
scholarship to Pratt Institute. The 
summer before the scholarship took 
effect he went to Asbury Park to 
work as a dishwasher in a summer 
hotel and here he heard his first 
ragtime composition, played on a 
piano-player roll. It was Harvey 
Brooks’ Junkman’s Rag. He was 
set on fire by the rolling rhythm and 
the entrancing tremble of ragtime. 
He sought out Mr. Brooks and 
pleaded to be taught a few simple 
chord progressions. 

Back in Washington, he now 
lived at the piano and taught him- 
self to become a virtuoso. He 
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played ragtime eight, ten, twelve 
hours a day. He did not know 
how to read music, a fact which 
encouraged him to improvise his 
own melodies and though, tech- 
nically, many of his chord combi- 
nations were wrong, he had no 
teachers to tell him they were 
wrong, and eventually they were 
right anyway. At the Poodle Dog 
Café, the Duke knew only one 
tune, his own Soda Fountain Rag, 
but he played it in so many differ- 
ent keys and rhythms that the cus- 
tomers thought he had a repertoire 
of dozens of selections. 

By 1919, he was earning $10,000 
a year. He married a childhood 
sweetheart in 1918, purchased a 
Cadillac and built a ten-room 
house. He has one child, Mercer, 
twenty-three years old (now in the 
Army), who plays trumpet, trom- 
bone and piano, and is a clever 
swing composer in his own right. 

In 1923 the Duke disbanded his 
musical enterprises and looked 
about for more creative worlds to 
conquer. Something was stirring 
inside him that cried out for ex- 
pression. He put together a five- 
piece jump band, consisting of him- 
self on piano, William Alexander 
[‘‘Sonny’’} Greer on drums, Otto 
Hardwicke on saxo- 
phone, Arthur Whetsol on trumpet, 
and Freddy Guy on banjo. Stu- 
dents of swing regard this band, 
known as The Washingtonians, 
with the same sense of historical 
awe that bibliophiles do Gutenberg, 
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the first printing press and the ear- 
liest incunabula. 

The Washingtonians came to 
New York and starved for six 
months. Sometimes a few dollars 
came in when Duke soloed at a 
Harlem rent party or when Drum- 
mer Greer, a pool shark, ran into 
a good thing in a pool parlor. 

Almost from the beginning, 
Duke played the distinctive sort of 
music that he still plays today. In 
1926, Bubber Miley joined the 
band. Miley, now dead, played 
trumpet in a strange fashion, mak- 
ing it growl like a tormented soul 
in hell, by means of drawing a 
rubber plunger in and out of the 
trumpet’s bell. 

Bubber Miley’s technique in- 
spired the Duke. He began to 
write imperishable music, pieces 
like East St. Louis Toodle-oo, Black 
Beauty, Black and Tan Fantasy, 
songs that sum up an era for nos- 
talgic ears as intensely as the novels 
and short stories of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 

Although popular tunes are as 
transient as the snows of yesteryear, 
and although dance records ate, 
with hardly an exception, forgotten 
after one season, the recordings that 
Duke’s band made from 1927 to 
1930 are still as interesting as the 
day they were first played. Re- 
cently two companies have issued 
albums of Ellingtonia which in- 
cluded the above songs. 

Ellington went on playing his 
own kind of music in his own kind 
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of way; surviving the shifting styles 
in popular music, lasting through 
Paul Whiteman’s symphonic jazz, 
Rudy Vallee’s Connecticut Yankees, 
and the schmaltzy era of Wayne 
King and Guy Lombardo. . 

In 1927, he went to the Ken- 
tucky Club, a Broadway bistro, and 
was discovered by Irving Mills, a 
smart promoter, who promoted 
Ellington’s band into a twelve-piece 
combination, booked them into the 
Cotton Club, and publicized them 
into a national institution. Today 
the band has fifteen men. The 
weekly salary of the band is high— 
$2400. His annual gross is about 
$200,000, which is not high in the 
dance-band profession, where 
Glenn Miller grossed $1,000,000 a 
year before he joined the Navy, and 
Kay Kyser still grosses more than 
$1,200,000 a year. Ellington prob- 
ably nets around $20,000 a year, 
and he spends it as quickly as he 
makes it. 

Ellington’s relationship with his 
musicians is unique. In _ other 
bands, the leader hands out the 
parts of an arrangement and every- 
body rehearses what is written un- 
til they can play it together smooth- 
ly. But the creation of a new 
Ellington opus involves an interac- 
tion of the maestro and his men, 
and they interact with an amazing 
spontaneity. The band will turn 
up for a recording session, say, 
around four a.m., after having put 
in eight exhausting hours at The 
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Hurricane on Broadway. There is 
an atmosphere of confusion as the 
men open their instrument cases 
and blow aimlessly into the horns. 
A cacophony of slapped string 
bass, glissando saxophone and roll- 
ing drum fills the studio. Behind 
the glass wall, the engineers shake 
their heads and make frantic sig- 
nals to the Duke, lounging ease- 
fully at a grand piano. He is 
stripped to his undershirt, but is 
still wearing the pork-pie hat he 
affects. 

Time drifts by and there is no 
outward sign of a rehearsal. No 
particular numbers are scheduled 
for the recording matrix. Duke 
just has a few scraps of melody, 
which he has perhaps scribbled hur- 
riedly in a taxi, train, park bench, 
bus or airplane, since he is always 
composing in his head. Duke 
plays the eight bars of theme none 
of the men has heard before. 
Through the clamor of clashing in- 
struments, they've all caught the 
notes. Now they play individually, 
everyone concentrating on his own 
interpretation of the theme, every- 
one ad-libbing what may turn out 
to be an interesting chorus which 
will go on wax. 

Duke sits cooly at the piano, 
grunting to himself, rippling off 
arpeggios, repeating his own theme, 
and, according to competent author- 
ities, likewise managing to over- 
hear what each individual is play- 
ing. Then he stands up and yells, 
“Quiet! Quiet! Quiet!” The racket 
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continues. After another twenty, 
thirty minutes of squealing and 
braying, the cacophony dies down. 
The first rehearsal begins. Out of 
the chaos there has miraculously 
developed an intricate, smoothly 
blended unity. 

Apart from his music, the Duke's 
character puzzles everyone who 
knows him. His qualities seem to 
contradict one another. On the 
one hand, he likes to buy new 
clothes, has a wardrobe of 150 
suits, and adds fifteen to the col- 
lection every six months. On the 
other hand, he has a collection of 
800 books on Negro history and 
prehistoric African art which he 
has read many times, and he intel- 
ligently discusses the most complex 
problems of his race. 

Orson Welles has been quoted as 
saying that, next to Welles, Elling- 
ton is the only genius he has ever 
known. The Duke is deeply re- 
ligious, although he belongs to no 
particular church. He always wears 
around his neck a golden crucifix 
given to him by his sister, and he 
reads the Bible for several hours 
every week. 

He is a hypochondriac and dur- 
ing the winter months he consumes 
eight vitamin tablets a day. At the 
first sneeze, his physician, Doctor 
Logan, must fly from Manhattan to 
any part of the country. Doctor 
Logan says that Ellington has a sub- 
normal pulse rate of forty-seven 
and this apparently accounts for his 
even-tempered personality. He has 
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an incredible amount of energy and 
can stay awake for days in succes- 
sion without any sleep whatsoever. 

“People think,” Ellington likes 
to explain, “that Negro music is 
different mainly because of the 
strong rhythm. But they don’t 
appreciate that the Negro, besides 
being full of the beat-beat-beat, 
also has terrific changes of mood 
and changes of pace, and he has 
greater extremes of emotion and 
quicker changes of mood than other 
groups of people. And that is 
what our music expresses. And 
that is why I suppose it seems com- 
plicated to some people. Well, the 
Negro is a complicated person; 
that’s what some people don’t un- 
derstand.” 

There are thousands of Ellington 
fans, many of whom collect every 
record he makes and will pay as 
high as fifty dollars for a scratched, 
rare Ellington record of 1927 vint- 
age, made when he was recording 
under a series of pseudonyms. One 
of his fans is Jack Barker, a To- 
ronto, Canada, businessman who 
owns a complete collection of EIl- 
ingtoniana in dozens of expen- 
sively bound morocco albums, and 
who will travel up to 500 miles to 
hear the band. Another of his fans 
is Leopold Stokowski, who once 
confided to Duke, “I wish I had 
some men in my orchestra who 
could play those little cadenzas dur- 
ing a rest like your musicians.” 

In 1933 and 1939 he toured 
England, Holland, France, Norway, 


Sweden and Denmark. During a 
concert at Copenhagen, some Ger- 
man jitterbugs came to hear him, 
on the peril of their freedom; they 
went backstage after the program 
and told Ellington that it was for- 
bidden to listen to American jazz 
since Nazism had come into power, 
and that they had all invented good 
excuses to leave Germany for a 
short visit. If they had been te- 
ported they would have been sent 
to a concentration camp. 

During Ellington’s first London 
engagement, in 1933, Lord Beaver- 
brook tendered a reception for him. 
Among the guests were Prince 
George and the present Duke of 
Windsor. Both the princes hov- 
ered around Ellington as he sat at 
the piano, requesting their favorite 
Ellington tune, which happened to 
be Swanee Rhapsody, and asking 
him questions about his technique. 
The Prince of Wales introduced 
him to various members of royalty 
as ‘“The Duke of Hot.” 

Ellington takes quite in his im- 
perturbable stride the reverence 
from royalty and from highbrow 
musicians. He is just as pleased 
when a breathless little Negro lad 
waits outside his stage door, and he 
will write out a long and personal 
autograph note. 

This is not a pose. Ellington is 
interested and excited by his peo- 
ple. It is from them that he draws 
his most beautiful music, and it is 
to them that he is always returning 
for fresh inspiration. 


{| Justice Department civil rights section 
keeps freedom alive on home front 


Y Like A Man’ 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
By Spencer R. McCulloch 


in East St. Louis of 13 resi- 

dents of Illinois and Indi- 

ana in the killing of a 
Negro represents but one phase of 
little known wartime activities of 
the relatively new civil rights sec- 
tion of the criminal division of the 
Department of Justice which is now 
engaged in a nationwide battle for 
the protection of civil liberties on 
the home front. 

As in the unsuccessful lynching 
prosecution at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
the East St. Louis indictment is 
based on the legal theory that the 
Federal Government may intervene 
when there is evidence that state 
officers conspired with others to 
deprive the victim of his right not 
to be deprived of life or liberty 
without due process of law as 
guaranteed under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The defendants, indicted by a 
grand jury which was advised by 
United States District Judge Fred 
L. Wham that “there has never 
been a time when civil liberties 
were more important,” included a 
former Indiana sheriff and three 
of his deputies charged with “act- 
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ing under the color of state law” 
in depriving the Negro of his con- 
stitutional rights. The victim, 
James E. Person, an itinerant la- 
borer honorably discharged from 
the Army, was shot to death by a 
posse incited by false rumors which 
spread as he begged his way from 
door to door in a rural community. 

While this indictment adheres to 
the broad pattern of most of its ac- 
tivities, the civil rights section 
does not confine itself to cases in- 
volving Negroes or to any partic- 
ular section of the country. It 
now is in a position to investigate 
all violations of civil rights statutes 
no matter where they may take 
place, although investigations af- 
fecting the South predominate be- 
cause the preponderance of com- 
plaints have come from that area. 

More than 50 investigations, cov- 
ering 18 states, are under way. 
They include inquiries into brutal- 
ity in jails, violence against labor 
Organizers, peonage, slavery, re- 
fusal of ballots to voters, ballot box 
stuffing and vote buying. One 
case currently under investigation 
involves wholesale purchasing of 
Negro votes in a Northern city; 
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another the illegal dispossession of 
inductees’ wives in an agricultural 
area without “‘share-crop’’ settle- 
ments. 

In addition, scores of cases are 
ready for presentation to grand 
juries, awaiting trial or pending 
on appeal. One unusual case, to 
be presented to a grand jury in- 
volves a morals charge and repre- 
sents what investigators believe to 
be the actual slavery of white 
women in Southern Georgia. It 
will be the first attempt to bring 
about an indictment for this type 
of “white slavery” under the Fed- 
eral antislavery statute. 

During the fiscal year, ending 
last July 1, the civil rights section 
brought about 152 indictments and 
conducted 218 investigations. More 
than 13,400 complaints were re- 
ceived. After winnowing out com- 
plaints and results of investiga- 
tions, prosecution was instituted in 
61 instances. Seventy cases were 
pending at the beginning of the 
fiscal year and 98 at its close. 

These investigations, on a pre- 
viously unheard of scale, did not 
just-happen. They represent a new 
and specialized departure in De- 
partment of Justice procedure. They 
are traceable directly to the New 
Deal awareness of the voice of the 
common man. Until 1939 there 
wasn't any civil rights section. Such 
civil rights cases as came to the 
attention of the Department of Jus- 
tice—and they were relatively few 
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and far between—were referred to 
the general criminal division and 
often given perfunctory attention 
or none at all. 

Most cases never came to light. 
Nobody complained. Others were 
buried by state authorities. But 
now the “underprivileged,” as ex- 
emplified in innumerable instances, 
have access to the White House 
itself. They have the President's 
ear. 

Much of this condition is attrib- 
utable to Mrs. Roosevelt with her 
tremendous number of personal 
contacts all over the country, her 
unflagging zeal, her unfailing will- 
ingness to take up the cudgels for 
the obscure, for minority groups, 
for anyone whom she deems to be 
a victim of injustice. 

It is no secret that President 
Roosevelt has manifested a_per- 
sonal interest in certain of the 
cases handled by the civil rights 
section. It has been suggested that 
he would like to be the first 
President in whose administration 
a successful Federal lynching prose- 
cution was conducted. 


The civil rights section was or- 
ganized in 1939 as the “civil rights 
unit” under Attorney-General Frank 
Murphy, now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
The initial staff, however, was suf- 
ficient to undertake only certain 
cases, usually cases which had at- 
tracted wide attention and repre- 
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sented well defined points of law. 

As the number of complaints in- 
creased, the staff gained in expe- 
rience and in size. Today, under 
Attorney-General Francis Biddle, 
the civil rights section is staffed 
by a highly specialized group of 
attorneys and investigators. At its 
command it has the resources of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. For the first time it is 
equipped to look into any valid 
complaint, some involving cases 
never reported in the press or to 
minority ‘pressure groups.” 

The section, under the direct su- 
pervision of Assistant Attorney 
General Victor Rotnem, must not 
only possess assistants versed in 
the application of the civil rights 
statutes but men who possess the 
background and tact necessary to 
combat sectional prejudices and lo- 
cal political conditions. Because of 
such factors many cases are likely 
to be lost outside the courtroom. 

Even in the courtroom, as evi- 
denced at the Hattiesburg trial last 
April when the jurors heeded an 
irrelevant defense plea of “state's 
rights and white supremacy,” preju- 
dice rather than the law or evi- 
dence is likely to tip the scales of 
justice. Care must be taken to mini- 
mize friction and clashes of per- 
sonalities. Whenever possible a 
southerner is sent to prosecute a 
case in a southern community. In 
all cases the district Federal prose- 
cutors are given every considera- 
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tion. Frequently they actively con- 
duct the prosecution. 

For the most part, the section 
operates under four laws, incorpo- 
rated in Title 18, the general con- 
spiracy statute. Sections 51 and 52 
commonly are referred to as the 
Civil Rights statute. Briefly de- 
scribed, Section 51 makes criminal 
a conspiracy to injure United States 
citizens in the exercise of Fed- 
erally secured rights. Infringement 
of the right to vote, to be free of 
involuntary servitude, and of the 
statutory rights to perfect a home- 
stead claim and bargain collectively 
are covered by this section. 

Section 52 is directed against the 
deprivation of any rights, privileges 
or immunities secured or protected 
by the Constitution or the laws of 
the United States by anyone under 
color of any law, regulation, or 
custom. The other sections are 
the slavery and peonage statutes 
against involuntary servitude. 

Typical cases in which indict- 
ments have been returned and 
which are awaiting trial include 
that of a Georgia sheriff, deputy 
sheriff and a policeman in the kill- 
ing of a Negro and of an Atlanta 
(Ga.) policeman charged with 
branding a Negro with a hot iron 
in order to extort a confession. 


In Florida, a grand jury at 
Tampa indicted the United States 
Sugar Corporation, charging that 
it held its employees in peonage on 
a sugar plantation in the Ever- 
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glades. The same jury indicted a 
Florida county sheriff, Jeff Wig- 
gins, charging he worked county 
prisoners as slaves on his private 
farm. The grand jury, however, 
was found to have been chosen 
illegally because its members were 
selected from one city instead of 
from the entire district. The cases 
will be presented to another jury. 

In Texas, a farmer is under in- 
dictment for forcing a Negro 
woman to perform forced labor 
after buying her promissory note 
from a bank. Two other peonage 
cases are pending in that state. 

An indictment returned by a 
Federal grand jury at Meridian, 
Miss., charges that Donald Castle, 
a sawmill operator, forced a Negro 
at the point of a gun to go to his 
sawmill, where he whipped him, 
chained him with a log chain 
about his neck and then forced 
him to work against his will. The 
trial has been set for September. 

The government recently lost a 
case in which an Alabama sheriff 
and his deputy were charged with 
a long series of abuses committed 
against Negro prisoners in their 
custody. A verdict of acquittal was 
returned in the same atmosphere 
that marked the Hattiesburg trial 
when figuratively the Civil War 
was fought all over again in the 
court room. Often, it has been 
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found, prejudicial obstacles ham. 
pering investigations and trials are 
predicated partly on the circum. 
stance that some of the cases repre. 
sent exemplifications of traditional 
systems which convictions might 
destroy. They often strike deep 
into the traditional mores of a com. 
munity. 

Several cases instituted by the 
civil rights section have been ap. 
pealed to the Supreme Court. The 
court’s interpretation in some in- 
stances may have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on future civil liberties prose. 
cutions. 

One case, in which an appeal 
was withdrawn last month, te- 
flected a slavery conviction at Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. A farmer, Alex 
Skrobarczyk, and his daughter, were 
charged with holding a Negro as 
a slave. The farmer was sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment and 
his daughter to two years after a 
jury heard testimony that for more 
than two years they had forced the 
Negro to work by whipping him 
with a horsewhip and beating him 
with chains and ropes. 

Asked how he felt on the de- 
fendants’ farm, the Negro testified: 

“TI felt like a dog.” 

When asked how he felt after 
being freed, he replied: 

“I feel like a man.” 


{ First Lady outlines principles 


to supplement the Four Freedoms 


Equalities 


Condensed from New Threshold 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


SENATOR stood up in 
LA the Congress the other 

day after listening to a 

lengthy discourse on the 
poll tax, and spoke his mind on the 
discussion which was going on. 
Later he asked: “Are we fighting 
the Civil War all over again?” 

Sometimes when I look at the 
Lincoln statue and read the things 
which he said, I think that we 
fought a bitter war which brought 
suffering to many people and yet 
achieved no answer to the question 
—are the colored people free in 
fact or only in word? 

In that war we succeeded in es- 
tablishing our unity. We would 
be one nation and not two and 
we said that all the people in our 
nation should enjoy equal rights 
and privileges, but in our hearts 
we never really believed what we 
said. 

That is why we have to set to 
work to persuade our citizens not 
only to give lip service to the results 
of the Civil War, but actually to 
put those results into practice, even 
though we are engaged in fighting 


a war to assure these same rights 
and privileges of freedom through- 
out the world. 

A great many people believe that 
there should be no intermingling 
of races. Hitler has proved with 
bloody massacres that he holds this 
belief. Nevertheless, down through 
the ages, it has been proved over 
and over again that this is one of 
the questions which people settle 
for themselves, and no amount of 
legislation will keep them from 
doing so. 

We would not have so many 
different shades of color in this 
country today if this were not so. 
This is a question, therefore, that 
I think we have to leave to indi- 
viduals, not only all over the 
United States, but all over the 
world, to handle. 

There is no more reason to ex- 
pect that there will be more inter- 
marriage if the four fundamental 
basic rights of citizens are granted 
to all people in this country than 
there will be if they are withheld. 
In fact, I think it probable that 
there would be less. 
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An equal opportunity for educa- 
tion may raise economic standards 
as a whole—may make it possible 
for colored people to get equal pay, 
because they will have training 
equal to that of white people. 
There will be more self-respect; 
the dignity and pride of race will 
be enhanced and the bitterness of 
inferiority removed. 

I am not writing from the point 
of view of the scientist, as their 
point of view is amply covered in 
many scientific books. I am trying 
to state the case clearly because we 
need firm ground to stand on as 
we fight this war. 

Many a boy, when asked, still 
says he does not know what he is 
fighting for. While he knows that 
we have to beat Hitler and the 
Japs, he will be glad when it is 
done and he is back home again. 

That would be all right if win- 
ning the war would settle all the 
racial questions, but it is after the 
war when we live together that 
they will become really important. 
In addition, if every boy was sure 
that he would be going back home 
again, he could decide later for 
what objectives he had fought and 
work for them, but if he is to die, 
he must be sure that what he dies 
for is worthwhile to his parents, 
his brothers, his sisters, his wife 
or his sweetheart. 

We are fighting a war today so 
that individuals all over the world 
may have freedom. This means 
an equal chance for every man to 
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have food and shelter and a mini- 
mum of such things as spell hap- 
piness to that particular human 
personality. 

If we believe firmly that peace 


‘cannot come to the world unless 


this is true for men all over the 
world, then we must know in our 
nation that every man, regardless 
of race or religion, has this chance. 
Otherwise, we fight for nothing 
of real value. 

So here at home I think we 
have to fight for these four simple 
freedoms: 

Equality before the law, which 
assures us of justice without preju- 
dice, for Jew or Gentile, for any 
race or any color, as far as human 
beings can obtain justice. 

Equality of education for every- 
one, because of the need for an 
equal opportunity in life. 

Equality in the economic field, 
which means we are so organized 
in our communities and in our 
system of economics that all men 
who want to work will have work 
and that work will be suited to 
their capacity and will be rewarded 
without prejudice. 

Finally, because we believe in 
the democratic and republican form 
of government, by which we are 
governed through the consent of 
the governed, we must give to all 
citizens of a democracy a chance 
for equality of expression. We 
believe that there should be no 
impediment which prevents any 
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man from expressing his will 
through the ballot. 

The acceptance of these funda- 
mental rights seems to me the only 
basis on which the men who fight 
this war can look forward into the 
future with real hope to a world 
organization which may gradually 
bring about a betterment of human 
conditions the world over. 

If we have no hope that this is 
going to be the case, and that this 
is the real objective for which we 
fight, then I think there are many 
people who will feel that they 
cannot bear the sacrifice and the 
cruelty and the horror which those 
they love have to go through. 

If the future holds only a repeti- 
tion of the past, if in each nation 
there are to be real slaves, even 
though they do not exist in name, 
then the boys who say they do not 
know why they fight have a right to 
say so. There would be no world 
worth fighting for and the only 
men who would have any reason 
for fighting would be the profes- 
sional soldiers who fight for the 
love of fighting. 
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No man would be fighting for 
a cause or a country because they 
provided a fulfillment of his hopes 
and desires, or at least the right 
to struggle for them. Our men 
are not professional soldiers, they 
fight because they believe that the 
cause involved is worth fighting 
for—the freedom of people the 
world over to strive for greater 
happiness. 

There will be ups and downs in 
the future, because progress is 
never made on an even course. If 
we can keep steadily marching for- 
ward so that each generation can 
count some gains in human prog- 
ress; if we can eliminate war and 
feel that we are again devoting 
all of our energies to constructive 
instead of destructive ends, I be- 
lieve that youth will have enough 
hope to keep on with the struggle. 

With hope and faith they can 
solve the economic questions, the 
racial questions, the spiritual ques- 
tions, which are bound to arise 
from time to time and bring the 
world nearer to Tennyson’s vision 
of The Brotherhood of Man. 


Biggest Bank 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK of Washington, D. C., 
- is the largest Negro-owned and operated bank in the 


United States. 


It had deposits of $2,316,000 on May 1, 


and resources of $2,468,000. The bank opened on August 
20, 1934, with resources of only $165,000. 


The Industrial Banker 
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Condensed from Chicago Daily News 
By Sydney Justin Harris 


DWIN EMBREE is a scholar among revelers and a 
é reveler among scholars. Sixty years old, he looks 

and often acts half his age. Not wealthy himself, 

he has spent more than 50 million dollars in his 
lifetime—all of it other people’s money. 

The self-confessed victim of a benign schizophrenia, 
Embree the man-about-town is equaled in intensity and 
ardor by Embree the equalitarian and social democrat. As 
president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the last 15 
years, he has fought unceasingly for social and economic 
benefits among American Negroes, has done perhaps more 
than any man in the nation to give our black minority an 
adequate chance for education and decent living conditions. 

For many years a friend of the late Julius Rosenwald, 
Embree was invited to head the newly-created Rosenwald 
Fund in 1928, which was set up simply “to promote the 
well-being of mankind.” Rosenwald and Embree agreed 
that the Negro—‘The depressed tenth of our people”— 
needed the most help and attention, and more than half 
the $20,000,000 fund has been spent in this direction. 

Self-effacing about his own activities, Embree speaks 
proudly of the fund’s accomplishments. He cites the 5,357 
schools for Negroes built throughout the South by the 
fund, with matching sums contributed by the communities. 

The endowment of hospitals and clinics is another facet 
of Embree’s work. Only $3,000,000 of the fund’s principal 
is left, and he hopes to spend the remainder ‘‘to develop 
harmonious racial relations in America.” 

He detests being singled out as a ‘friend of the Negro.” 
He is a friend of all minority groups who are denied equal- 
ity of opportunity, he explains. “‘If all the people with big 
feet or blue eyes were discriminated against, I would work 
in their behalf. Since it happens to be the people with 
dark skin, I am most concerned with their problems.” 


Copyright, Chicago Daily News 
(July 30, 1943) 
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A condensation from the book 
By Roi Ottley 


A veteran Negro newspaperman lifts the curtain on the exclusive 
Cafe Au Lait society in Harlem penthouses and elegant town houses 


in suburbs of Dixie cities. This is a seldom-told story of black elite 
from the days of Frederick Douglass through the ritzy set of 
Madame C. J. Walker, who made millions dekinking unruly hair. 


Copyright, 1943, by Roi Ottley 
Published by Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston (Price $3) 
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{ Upper crust of Negro society 
carries on ... but elegantly 


World Coming 


By Roi Ottley 


HE UPPER crust of Negro 
society was shaken to its 
foundation with the onset of 
the depression, and hasn't 

recovered as yet. 

The once sharp lines between the 
upper and lower reaches were near- 
ly wiped out under a succession of 
economic shocks, a barrage of lib- 
eral ideas, and the passing of the 
old-guard politicians as important 
social figures. Today, the flow back 
and forth defies clear distinctions. 

Roughly, though, Black America 
is divided into three classes: the 
upper class, which is in fact a pe- 
tite bourgeoisie, made up of rela- 
tively small business-men, physi- 
cians, lawyers, dentists, druggists, 


ROI OTTLEY lived in New York 
most of his life. He was born here, 
went through its public schools, spent 
three years at the University of Michi- 
gan, and two more studying law. From 
redcap, bellhop, and soda jerker he 
turned newspaperman and worked for 
seven years on the New York Amster- 
dam Star-News. He was recently named 
publicity director for the CIO Allied 
War Relief, but is leaving his post to 
make a bomber trip around the world 
on a Rosenwald Fellowship to write 
another book. He will also represent 
Liberty Magazine as a war correspondent 
on this trip. 
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ministers, professors, school teach- 
ers, and a few well-to-do Southern 
farmers; a middle class, which is 
formed by the skilled workers and 
those who have regular low-paying 
employment; and at the bottom of 
the social ladder a black proletariat 
composed of the unskilled laborers, 
domestics, and agricultural workers. 
There is no leisure class. 

Lately, and indeed for the first 
time in the history of Black Amer- 
ica, a fourth and rather well-defined 
group has emerged to which any- 
one may aspire—a colorful cafe 
society, composed of intellectuals, 
with Harlem as its capital and prin- 
cipal social centers in Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. 

Back in the days when Frederick 
Douglass was the outstanding Ne- 
gro political leader, and the church 
formed the cornerstone of Negro 
life, St. Louis was the social capital 
of the North, and the social elite 
were the Mordecais, the Wilkin- 
sons, the Helms, and the Russells. 
The Victorian Age came alive when 
they gathered at the decorous sur- 
roundings of Old Stolle’s Hall, 
observed the social amenities, and 
danced the cakewalk. 

In the South the social center was 
Atlanta, where the Negro’s first 


“Blue Vein” Society came into be- 
ing. The older generation of poli- 
ticians, largely descendants of old 
free families, constituted the col- 
ored aristocracy. Together with a 
small group of dignified domestics 
who had been long employed by 
the white aristocracy, the Bruces, 
the Langstons, the Thomases, and 
the Elliots formed the top layer. 
Meantime, Washington had come 
into prominence as a social center, 
where full sway was exerted by the 
descendants of such Civil War per- 
sonages as the well-known mulatto 
caterer, Wormley. 

Social distinctions developed 
among Negroes as early as slavery. 
At first, house-servants drew the 
line against field hands; later the 
mark of distinction was the amount 
of aristocratic ‘‘white’” blood one 
possessed, and finally the length of 
time one was freed. 

When freedom came, the Ne- 
groes who in culture and refine- 
ment approximated the master-class 
comprised a sort of natural aristoc- 
racy and provided the race with 
leaders. Of the twenty congressmen 
and two senators who represented 
the race during the Reconstruction 
Period, all but three were mulattoes. 
Ten had a college education—some 
at the expense of their white fa- 
thers. Under the old order many 
of the Negro leaders had been 
house-servants, artisans, and blood- 
relations of the dominant class, 
which inclined them toward an af- 
fectation of aristocratic graces, tra- 
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ditions, and manners. Not only did 
these distinctions give many of 
them a feeling of superiority over 
other Negroes, but it even made 
them feel superior to poor and 
lower-middle-class whites. 

A Negro society did not jell un- 
til the closing years of the last 
century. Thousands of free Negroes 
of light complexion disappeared 
into the white race, but the de- 
scendants of those who remained in 
the Negro group — with roots in 
the white upper class — consti- 
tuted the basic element in the 
emerging society. . 

For example, one family promi- 
nent in Washington’s Negro soci- 
ety today loftily traces its family 
tree straight back to George Wash- 
ington through one of his various 
mistresses. To document the insti- 
tutional character of these sld Ne- 
gto families, E. Franklin Frazier, 
a Negro sociologist, traced the 
sources of a typical family — the 
Varicks of New York. He found 
that James Varick, one of the foun- 
ders and later the first bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who married in 1798, was 
succeeded by five generations of 
descendants to the present day: four 
children, sixteen grandchildren, 
thirteen great-grandchildren, five 
great-great-grandchildren, and one 
great-great-great-grandchild. This 
family is said to be related to a 
distinguished white family sired by 
Richard Varick, a banker. 

In New York — to illustrate —a 
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Negro society came into being in 
the eighteen-eighties with the for- 
mation of the Society of Sons of 
New York, a group described as 
“the cream of Afro-American so- 
ciety.” An anonymous “Black Ward 
McAllister” handed down the dic- 
tum that only those were ad- 
mitted who satisfied “the most del- 
icate taste of gentlemanlike tone 
and behavior.” Recent Southern mi- 
grants were among those barred. 
The group was made up of the 
most prosperous merchants, real es- 
tate speculators, doctors, druggists, 
politicians, head waiters, and the 
descendants of New York’s oldest 
families. 

The Sun was somewhat curious 
about those people. Two long 
articles appeared almost twenty 
years apart. The second, perhaps a 
check to see how they were doing 
in the interim, was an illustrated 
feature entitled, “NEW YORK’S 
RICH NEGROES.” It estimated 
that there were more than three 
hundred Negro families, mostly liv- 
ing in Brooklyn, who could afford 
to buy houses ranging in value from 
forty, to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and who spent from ten to 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
Rogers Peet, a fashionable clothier, 
enterprisingly attempted to capture 
the male trade by employing a 
Negro salesman, a Mr. Fred P. 
Hayes. This gentleman wrote a 
number of letters —on the firm’s 
nicely engraved stationery — to 
prominent Negroes soliciting busi- 
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ness, but not without carefully ob- 
serving that Rogers Peet “is the 
first and only prominent house that 
has employed a colored salesman.” 

The members of Negro society 
were accused by Negroes outside 
the halo of being only ‘“‘lampblack 
whites,” or bad copies of white 
people. And they did indeed adopt 
the prevailing patterns. The well- 
to-do Negroes filled their homes 
with oak and mahogany furniture 
and drew their servants from the 
Scandinavian and German immi- 
grant groups. Here and there an 
English butler was seen. They 
drove their own carriages, and later 
automobiles, and imported costly 
clothes from Paris—in order that 
“the beauty of wives and daughters 
may shine resplendent at the balls 
of the gay season.” 

The sons of such families at- 
tended schools abroad, or went to 
Howard, Harvard, or liberal Ober- 
lin. The girls enrolled at a few 
fashionable Northern colleges for 
women which admitted Negroes. 
They studiously kept their family 
and social affairs out of the sight 
of the rest of the community, espe- 
cially as far as white people were 
concerned, for they were deeply 
sensitive to reminders that they 
were despised because of their 
color. Barred from popular restau- 
rants of the day like Delmonico’s 
and Sherry’s, they spent their 
money on fine homes, expensive 
foods, lavish parties, and travel. 
Rarely did they visit the saloons, 
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the restaurants, and the night clubs 
frequented by the Negro sporting 
element. 


War a simple, hard-working 

Negro woman bought two 

old brownstone buildings on 
West 136th Street in Harlem, tore 
them down, and. built a ninety- 
thousand-dollar dwelling of Indi- 
ana limestone. At its formal open- 
ing Booker T. Washington was a 
guest. This was the auspicious en- 
trance of Madame C. J. Walker, 
inventor of a hair-dekinking proc- 
ess, who was to become the first 
acknowledged social dictator of the 
Black Metropolis. 

Before her arrival in New York, 
she had been a St. Louis laundress 
without distinguished heredity who 
liked to recall the day she wearily 
stole a nap on a rude wooden bench 
and “dreamed a dream” which 
showed her a new method for trans- 
forming the stubborn _lusterless 
crinkle of the Negro’s hair into 
shining smoothness. With “two 
dollars and a dream,” she built a 
prosperous manufacturing concern 
with which she touched the lives 
of nearly every woman in Black 
America. 

Before Madame Walker’s day, 
Negro women had tried many ways 
of straightening their hair in order 
to dress it in the current fashions. 
It had long been their practice to 
spread the freshly washed hair 
against a flat surface and press out 
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the kinks with a heated flatiron. 
But irons were unwieldly for such 
a purpose, and the process was 
awkward and hazardous. 

Madame’s long experience as an 
expert laundress proved of great 
value. After applying a softening 
pomade, she carefully flattened out 
each snugly curled strand with a 
small iron comb she had invented. 
Thereafter, whenever a white em- 
ployer inquisitively asked her radi- 
ant slick-haired Negro maid what 
she had done to yesterday’s thatch 
of kinky locks to make it so gleam- 
ing and straight, the maid noncha- 
lantly and a bit mysteriously an- 
swered that she had “used Madame 
Walker's.” 

In a short time Madame Walker 
had more customers than she could 
accommodate. She set up a shop, 
trained other women to assist her, 
and soon founded a school from 
which graduates received diplomas 
permitting them to operate shops of 
their own, using the ‘Walker Sys- 
tem’’; always, however, with the 
solemn admonition not to call them- 
selves “hair straighteners.”” They 
were crisply told to use the title 
“hair culturist’’ or “scalp specialist.” 
All necessary metal implements and 
ointments were purchased from 
Madame Walker, and so profitable 
was the sale of equipment and the 
return from tuitions that her yearly 
payroll mounted to more than two 
hundred thousand dollars. The de- 
kinking process developed into a 
sizable industry, soon found vogue 
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with crinkly-haired white women, 
and Madame Walker became a mil- 
lionaire—one of the first women, 
white or black, to achieve this goal 
by her own efforts in business. 

Married at fourteen and widowed 
at nineteen, with a small daughter 
to support, she had had little op- 
portunity for schooling; but with 
the acquisition of wealth, and her 
dazzling entrance into Negro soci- 
ety, she engaged a tutor and learned 
to speak correctly. 

Once ensconced in her town 
house, she attempted to purchase a 
property in a middle-class residen- 
tial section of Long Island. When 
the white people objected, she aban- 
doned the plan, reasoning that if 
moving into a white neighborhood 
would create a stir, she might as 
well choose the snootiest locality 
and make it a sensation. She se- 
cured a strip of land at swanky 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, where in 
1917 she built an elaborate, cream- 
colored Georgian mansion, designed 
by a Negro architect, Vertner W. 
Tandy. It was erected at a cost of 
$250,000, and invested with $400,- 
000 worth of furnishings, and was 
called the Villa Lewaro. The name 
was suggested by Enrico Caruso, the 
famous opera singer. For years 


afterward sight-seeing busses car- 
ried the Negro 4oi-polloi up to the 
estate to stare and marvel. 

In this fabulous palace Madame 
Walker drew social lines closely. 
She gave dinners, musicals, balls, 
and entertainments which at one 
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time or another were attended by 
nearly every influential Negro in 
Black America. Marcus Garvey, one 
of her closest friends, was a fre- 
quent visitor. Those who thronged 
the place fairly gasped at the splen. 
dor of a_ twenty-four-carat-gold- 
plated piano and phonograph to 
match; at the wide marble stairway 
which swept gracefully to the sec- 
ond floor; and at the landscaped 
gardens, with two prayer trees im- 
ported from Japan at a cost of more 
than ten thousand dollars. There 
also were rich tapestries, French 
Renaissance furniture, enormous oil 
paintings, a sixty-thousand-dollar 
pipe organ, and an occasional piece 
of Hepplewhite; as well as beauti- 
ful linen, costly bric-a-brac, fine 
glassware and china, handsome sil- 
ver services, and magnificent Per- 
sian rugs. 

Madame Walker died at the age 
of fifty, leaving large sums to 
Negro charities and educational in- 
stitutions; among these was an 
academy for African girls, founded 
by her in West Africa, to which 
she left one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The bulk of her two-million- 
dollar estate was bequeathed to an 
only daughter, Mrs. A’Leilia Walker 
Robinson, a statuesque, cocoa-col- 
ored woman, addicted to extrava- 
gant gowns and exotic turbans, 
who subsequently astounded Black 
America with a “million-dollar” 
wedding for her daughter. The 
rites were performed at Harlem's 
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Saint Philip’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church. More than fifteen hundred 
guests were invited, taxing the edi- 
fice to its capacity. During the cere- 
mony nine thousand persons milled 
about the entrance, while traffic was 
snarled for hours with crowds eag- 
erly awaiting a glimpse of the bride 
—granddaughter of the woman 
who, having pulled herself up by 
the roots of other people’s hair, 
founded America’s first black pluto- 
cratic dynasty. Following the cere- 
mony an elaborate wedding break- 
fast and reception, served by a lead- 
ing Fifth Avenue caterer, was given 
at Villa Lewaro. 


MAHOGANY Million- 
airess, as some called A’Leilia 
Walker, spent money reck- 

lessly as she carried on at a 
tumultuous pace. This, and her 
outlandish clothes, caused the se- 
curely familied folks to frown. 
Eventually she turned to those lib- 
eral elements who were active in 
the cultural world. She redecorated 
her town house, established a salon 
known as the Dark Tower, and pre- 
sided as a patron of arts. Assisted 
by Sari Price-Patton, a Harlem Elsa 
Maxwell, she entertained the black 
literati, many influential white peo- 
ple, and visiting royalty, and in the 
process evolved a new and more 
daring society. 

At Dark Tower one met James 
Weldon Johnson, Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton, Langston Hughes, Countee 
Cullen, Florence Mills, Charles Gil- 
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pin, Bruce Nugent, or Aaron Doug- 
las. Here as Gurdjieff’s disciple 
Jean Toomer, after a sojourn at 
Fontainebleau, introduced inner ob- 
servation and silent concentration 
of Harlem. Here, too, one heard 
the racy anecdotes of Rudolph 
Fisher, the novelist. Hughes quotes 
Geraldyn Dismond, a Harlemese 
stylist, reporting a typical party of 
the period in the old Inter-State 
Tattler: 

“What a crowd!” she exulted. 
“All classes and colors met face to 
face, ultra-aristocrats, bourgeoisie, 
Communists, Park Avenuers galore, 
bookers, publishers, Broadway ce- 
lebs, and Harlemites giving each 
other the once-over. The social 
revolution was on. And yes, Lady 
Nancy Cunard was there all in 
black (she would) with twelve of 
her grand bracelets . . . and the en- 
tertainment on the up and up! Into 
swell dance music was injected 
African drums that played havoc 
with blood pressure. Jimmy Dain- 
els sang his gigolo hits. Gus 
Simons, the Harlem crooner, made 
the River Stay Away from His Door 
and Taylor (Gordon) brought out 
everything from ‘Hot Dog’ to 
‘Bravo!’ when he made high C.” 

One of this crowd, Wallace 
Thurman, wrote a delightful satire 
of his colored colleagues, whom he 
called the “niggerati.” His book 
was aptly titled Infants of the 
Spring! 

Following a rash of temperament 
in 1930, A’Leilia closed the town 
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house, disposed of her mansion 
overlooking the Hudson River, and 
the next year died suddenly—end- 
ing a colorful era in Negro life. 


ODAY, the loosely formed 

group known as colored café 

society, a serious group like 

many of the intellectuals 
who frequented Dark Tower, is 
composed mainly of people of con- 
genial tastes and somewhat the 
same progressive social outlook. 
They are drawn from among the 
artists, writers, composers, musi- 
cians, actors, labor leaders, and the 
higher brackets of civil employees. 
Personal achievement, educational 
attainment, and a measure of eco- 
nomic success are the chief require- 
ments for admission. Thus, at the 
top of this world sit the Ellingtons, 
Burleighs, Carters, Robesons, Dun- 
hams, and Simms Campbells. Not 
infrequently is this group aug- 
mented by a sprinkling of Haitians, 
Africans, Chinese, and white intel- 
lectuals active in the cultural and 
liberal movements. 

This is the glamour set of Black 
America. Flourishing in social 
esteem among the masses, the Ne- 
gto newspapers zealously reported 
their sayings and doings, and their 
comings and goings. They meet 
frequently at each others’ homes, or 
at the popular cocktail lounges of 
the Hotel Theresa, Jimmy Daniels’, 
Dick Wheaton’s, or Ed Smalls’, 
where they drink expensive whis- 
kies and fine wines, and discuss the 
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arts, social movements, and the 
color problem. By and large, they 
are New Dealers, though all shades 
of political thinking are given am- 
ple expression without rancor. 

While in New York, Cecil Bea- 
ton, an English artist, attended a 
café-society gathering in the Har- 
lem apartment of a Negro city em- 
ployee. His reporting was superior 
in tone, but accurate in detail. Imi- 
tation ivory, he said, climbed 
around the hot pipes; vases of dyed 
pampas decorated the drawing- 
room; and the walls were painted 
in bright colors. A cocktail bar in 
the kitchen was the focal point of 
activity. His hostess, “in black 
satin, with a Duchess of Windsor 
coiffure,” had little time for the 
guests as she busied herself tipping 
cigarette ash trays into a fancy tin. 

Left to his own devices among 
fifty-odd guests, he met the brother 
of a famous Irish poet, a Negro 
pianist who played well but recited 
mediocre verse in a tragic voice, 
a “distinguished” taxidermist, and 
an elderly Negro who eulogized 
Russia. Two girls particularly in- 
trigued him. One was “‘a lovely 
young girl” from Haiti, a student 
of rural education, who spoke 
proudly of her country and Chris- 
tophe; the other was “‘beautiful and 
almost white.” By midnight he was 
involved in discussions of Parato 
and Spengler. 

But by no means are café-society 
gatherings always quite so stuffy. 
As a matter of fact, they often 
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sparkle with humor expressed in 
Negro idioms, and those who 
would save the world are frequently 
shunted to one side to allow talk 
of Goodman, or the possible musi- 
cal importance of Duke Ellington's 
“Concerto for Cootie.” There also 
is much chit-chat and gossip, and 
discussions occasioned by sports 
events. Today, conversations mostly 
hinge on the war and its meanings 
to colored peoples. 

The colored café society is with- 
out social aspirations. Yet the old 
Negro families, foundation of the 
upper class, look upon this new 
group with a good deal of suspicion 
because of its upstart nature, 
espousal of liberal doctrines, and 
associations with white people. 
While there is considerable over- 
lapping of the groups among the 
younger members, the diehard old 
families still maintain a semblance 
of rigid social lines. 

This small exclusive unit is 
known as “respectable” Negro soci- 
ety, and has its capital in Washing- 
ton, with important centers at At- 
lanta, Durham, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. Rarely are its members 
seen in public places of amusement. 
Wedded to middle-class standards, 
they have all the conservatism in- 
herent in this class, and struggle to 
realize the values which give status 
within their group. Thus, they are 
usually college-trained — Howard, 
Fisk, or Atlanta Universities; gen- 
erally vote the Republican ticket; 
attend the Episcopalian or Presby- 
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terian church; and are among the 
local community leaders. They rep- 
resent the most stable element in 
Black America. 

While the café group earns a 
livelihood by competing in the 
white world, the Negro upper class 
moves smoothly and complacently 
within its own segregated orbit, 
content to live upon the Negro 
market as doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
and merchants. To such Negroes, 
establishing a business or procuring 
a profession means more than eco- 
nomic salvation. It is indeed a way 
to escape the white man’s kitchen 
and to become a member of the 
Negro upper class, and they often 
maintain their upper-class standing 
by exploiting the Negro who re- 
mains in the kitchen. They may 
have an inferior economic status to 
whites, but in the world in which 
they live they are certainly not 
downtrodden or despised, but enjoy 
a sheltered and relatively secure 
position, and enjoy as well various 
forms of distinction. Many of 
them look with alarm upon a world 
where they must compete with 
whites and thus lose their unique 
status. “They prefer,” one Negro 
observer remarked, ‘the overvalu- 
ation of their achievements and 
position behind the walls of segre- 
gation to a democratic order that 
would result in economic and social 
devaluation for themselves.” Nev- 
ertheless, they provide the vanguard 
of the race’s economic and cultural 
progress, and constitute a leavening 
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group in the Negro population. 

To reinforce their upper-class 
position in some areas—particularly 
in the South—they make attempts 
to maintain a caste based on color. 
There are a scattering of organiza- 
tions whose memberships consist 
entirely of fair-skinned or mulatto 
types, and where the blackball is 
rigorously employed against any 
crasher whose coloring is deeper 
than high yaller. Yet, even within 
the mulatto clique, class distinctions 
exist which are based chiefly on 
property, education, blood, or fam- 
ily. The church in Charleston, 
South Carolina, which reputedly 
did not admit blacks certainly did 
not welcome nameless mulatto no- 
bodies. However, these distinctions 
do not extend with equal force to 
men—that is, if they have educa- 
tion and good incomes. From these 
developments have evolved today’s 
cafe-au-lait society, which somewhat 
resembles the upper classes of Latin 
America. 

To white people these distinc- 
tions may seem trivial and inconse- 
quential, but in the Negro world 
they- are social realities. Perhaps 
the light-complexioned women, the 
props of Negro society, seek to re- 
duce the amount of competition. 
At any rate, since they meet 
more nearly Caucasian standards of 
beauty, they possess enviable posi- 
tions in the Negro community, and 
are much sought after as wives. 

W. M. Kiplinger, a Washington 
editor, heard one Negro leader say, 
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“If the whites could see some of 
our beautiful Negro girls at How- 
ard University, they would under- 
stand why we Negroes are per- 
fectly happy to forget about inter- 
marriage.” The entrance lately of 
white women into the Northern 
Negro group has produced new 
and perplexing problems for the 
Negro social leaders. The mulatto 
women, often enjoying a position 
in the Negro group far beyond 
their social and personal worth, 
view with the fiercest antagonism 
the competition of white women. 
To combat the situation, they 
effectively raise the slogan of race 
pride. 

No small ripple was caused in 
Harlem when the Amsterdam Star- 
News appeared in the winter of 
1936 with the headline, ‘“MIXED 
COUPLES CHARGE BAN BY 
BOTH RACES; FORM CLUB,” 
and later with “INTERMARRIED 
COUPLES OPEN FIGHT TO 
END ALL BARRIERS”. The new 
group called itself the Penguin 
Club—a body similar to the Mid- 
western Manasseh Societies — and 
was composed of more than one 
hundred interracial couples who 
had banded together to fight social 
ostracism. Its members were select- 
ed after a character investigation. 
Prospective candidates had to have 
at least one child to attest to the sta- 
bility of the relationship. Declar- 
ing itself to be without sectarianism 
or political aims, in a formal state- 
ment to the press, it demanded that 
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“all barriers in both races which 
now ban _ inter-racial couples” 
should end and that “whites in 
Harlem should be accepted into 
civic and community organizations 
on the same basis as Negroes.” 


an annual income averaging 

between three and seven 

thousand dollars. Usually 
husband and wife work, since there 
are few if any children. If there 
happen to be sons or daughters, 
they attend the large Northern col- 
leges and belong to the Negro 
Greek-letter fraternities and sorori- 
ties. The girls make formal debuts 
into society and make conventional 
marriages as well. Such families 
usually own one or more automo- 
biles. Home furnishings show taste, 
orderliness, and, in some cases, 
more than a hint of luxury. There 
are few books about the home, and 
many untuned pianos. Household 
routines are conducted much in the 
manner of white people of middle- 
class incomes, though servants are 
not equally prevalent. The women’s 
clothes bear the labels of fashion- 
able specialty shops owned by white 
stylists. The men lean toward 
tweeds and slack suits of modest 
colors. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal pub- 
lished a splendid article in 1942 on 
one of these typical Negro families 
—the Hinksons of Philadelphia. 
The husband was a doctor and army 
officer, the wife managed a well- 
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ordered, tastefully furnished home 
which they owned, maintained a 
country place, and their two daugh- 
ters attended school. They were 
found to be prosperous, educated, 
of very light complexion and, well 
rooted in a community out of the 
reach of the special pressures of the 
color line. 

Home ownership is basic among 
those of recognized social impor- 
tance, though this is a fact chiefly 
among the Southerners. They have 
been heard to scoff that city Ne- 
groes are “po’ niggers livin’ in 
rented houses.” In Virginia, for 
example, twice as many rural Ne- 
groes own their homes as Negro 
city dwellers. This is fairly typical. 
The urban upper class, many of 
them property-owners, live sedately 
in the better-kept areas of the Black 
Belts, where there are broad shaded 
avenues and modern buildings. 

Prim tree-dotted Strivers’ Row, 
so named because of the efforts its 
residents made to maintain up- 
per-class status, is Harlem’s exclu- 
sive residential area. The spacious 
three-story dwellings, designed by 
Stanford White, cover the two 
blocks of 138th and 139th Streets, 
between Seventh and Eight Ave- 
nues. They are similar in status to 
Washington’s smart Le Droit Park 
section, St. Louis’s Enright Street, 
or the swankier Negro area of W. 
Philadelphia, or the few select 
blocks of Chicago’s Westchester. 
Beyond these, the similar neighbor- 
hoods, apartment dwelling is char- 
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acteristic of urban life among the 
Northern upper-class Negroes. 

Harlem’s Sugar Hill, sweeping 
north from the blue steeples of 
Saint James’s Presbyterian Church 
to the Polo Grounds, is perhaps the 
most modern and beautiful residen- 
tial area for Negroes in Black 
America. Its row of brick and gran- 
ite apartment houses, with colorful 
canopies stretching from doorways 
to sidewalks, are the homes of the 
upper class and café society. The 
most imposing of these buildings 
are the twelve-storied Colonial Park- 
way Apartments and the Roger 
Morris Apartments, with smartly 
uniformed elevator operators and 
doormen, and penthouses overlook- 
ing the Harlem River. Rents are 
high, and only the more prosperous 
can afford to live in them without 
lodgers. 

Here, too, are found the ultra- 
modern bars, restaurants, and cock- 
tail lounges. But the odor of bar- 
becue, pork chops, greens, and chit- 
terlings is as familiar here as in the 
poorer sections. The decaying gran- 
deur of Sugar Hill, which is nicely 
bordered by Bradhurst Park, has 
only one counterpart—that section 
at the southernmost tip of Harlem 
known as Cathedral Down Under, 
separated by Morningside Park 
from the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine. 

Housing—the need exists of 
every income level—is particularly 
acute among Negroes in the higher- 
income brackets, since they cannot 
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escape the Black Belts despite their 
ability to pay for better quarters, 
Formidable arguments are general- 
ly used to oppose Negroes’ entering 
the better sections where white 
people live. It is said that they 
cause deterioration of property, de- 
cline in neighborhood standards, 
and depreciate property values; and 
that the two races cannot live to- 
gether in the same areas harmoni- 
ously. Others say that Negroes 
are loud, destructive, unclean ten- 
ants and, therefore, undesirable 
neighbors. These allegations form 
tangible bars against the Negro. 
They have been repeated so widely 
and so insistently that they have 
found general acceptance among 
the American people. 

Yet such talk is mouthed chiefly 
by banks and real estate operators 
who seek to cash in on segregated 
housing—obviously, if the Negro 
cannot move out of the Black Belt, 
the landlord can ask any amount 
of rent. By skillful appeals to 
racial and religious prejudice, rein- 
forced by custom and residential 
covenants among landlords, the 
Negro is banished to slum corrals. 
Yet the methods are not always so 
involved ; often they are baldly and 
openly direct. 

Faced with the problem of where 
to direct Harlem's rapidly expand- 
ing Negro population, a promi- 
nent member of the New York 
City Real Estate Board proposed 
an area which poor whites were 
already attempting to escape. “A 
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logical section for Negro expan- 
sion,” he said, “is East Harlem. 
At present this district has reached 
such a point of deterioration that 
its ultimate residential pattern is 
most puzzling. Many blocks have 
a substantial section of their build- 
ings boarded up or demolished and 
a good percentage of those remain- 
ing are in disrepair and in violation 
of the law... An influx of 
Negroes would not work a hard- 
ship on the present (white) popu- 
lation.” 

Several years ago two Negro pro- 
fessional men, Dr. Errold D. 
Collymore, a dentist, and Dr. 
Arthur M. Williams, a physician, 
moved into a white neighborhood 
of White Plains, a Westchester, 
New York, community occupied by 
middle-class people, and started a 
train of events that reveal a typical 
pattern. Dr. Collymore, who had 
won the respect of the community, 
was a strong character. Dr. Wil- 
liams, a man of culture, was quiet, 
courteous and attractive in manner. 

Three days after they moved in, 
the press carried scare headlines, 
and that night agitators burned a 
Ku Klux Klan cross on Dr. Colly- 
more’s lawn. The next day bank- 
ers and real estate men formed a 
Highland Property Owners’ Associ- 
ation to force them out of the com- 
munity, loudly saying they would 
use ‘‘extra-legal’”” methods if neces- 
sary. A meeting was held at which 
Herbert J. Seligmann, white public 
director of the National Association 


for the Advancement of Colored 
People, appeared unexpectedly. 
After several speeches were made, 
designed to inflame anger, he se- 
cured the floor and was successful 
in averting violent action. 

A banker tried to use his per- 
sonal friendship to persuade the 
two Negroes to move, and when 
this failed, he threatened economic 
boycott. The official board of the 
Y.M.C.A. removed the two men 
from the board of management of 
which they were members. But 
pressure failed to frighten them 
or to force them to return to the 
Negro neighborhood. Finally 
twelve white religious leaders de- 
nounced the lynch spirit. Two of 
them, Dr. James I. Fairley and 
Rabbi V. Goldman, preached effec- 
tive sermons. Within a few wecks, 
it was apparent that the doctors 
would remain with the support of 
many whites. The affair closed 
with a statement by Mrs. Mary 
Palmer, a prominent white leader, 
who asked, ‘“Can’t we at least try 
to find out how agreeable decent 
colored folk may be as neighbors?” 

How this problem should be 
met is no longer in the realm of 
abstractions. The greatest changes 
have already begun. Public hous 
ing projects have, of course, re- 
duced slums, and residential segre- 
gation, itself, is being attacked by 
the government’s enlightened pol- 
icy which has brought Negroes and 
whites under the same roofs. Ac- 
tually, though, only the Negro 
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small wage-earner has been affected 
—the high-income group is not 
eligible and the lowest elements 
do not have regular incomes. 

However, more than twenty-odd 
projects in cities like Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Newark, Los 
Angeles and New York are occu- 
pied by Negro and white tenants. 
Prophecies of race riots have failed 
to materialize. There is manifest 
pride in the upkeep and appearance 
of the grounds and buildings, and 
there is easy association between 
the races. A Southern white family 
on one occasion accepted an apart- 
ment in a New York housing 
project with some misgivings be- 
cause of the presence of Negroes. 
Nine months later they gave as 
their reason for remaining the hap- 
piness they found in the project’s 
small-town atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and neighborly cooperative- 
ness. These developments point 
the way. 

The Black Metropolis is the 
scene of the most active, varied, 
and glamorous social life in Black 
America—though visiting South- 
ermers complain that many hosts 
are none too choosey about the 
guest lists. The extent of that life 
is indicated by the presence of 
seven hundred social clubs which 
sponsor affairs ranging from noisy 
chitterlin’ suppers and barrel-house 
parties to formal balls, soirees, sym- 
posiums, musicals, and art exhibits. 
In these, Negroes strive earnestly 
for correctness. 


Typical of the formal affairs 
which highlight the winter social 
season that starts on Thanksgiving 
Eve and ends with the beginning 
of Lent, is the gorgeous ball of the 
Comus Club, café-au-lait society's 
most conservatively fashionable and 
firmly established social organiza- 
tion. Its annual functions, which 
mark the apex of the social year, 
are characterized by a strict decorum 
and an air of elegance. Men in 
white tie and correct tails, and 
women stunningly gowned in a 
brilliant array of colors, provide 
one of the irresistible sights of 
Negro life. At these affairs, the 
dancers staidly refuse to truck, 
boogie-woogie, or Lindy hop. The 
parties nevertheless are exciting and 
picturesque. By employing a ca- 
terer at a recent affair—thus doing 
away with the proletarian practice 
of bringing shoe-boxes stuffed with 
sandwiches, fried chicken, and dev- 
iled eggs to formal functions—the 
Comus Club thereby scored in a 
big way with those of social impor- 
tance. 

Negro society 1s rapidly losing 
its social pretensions, in the opin- 
ion of social experts. For its 
members are becoming a class of 
professional and white-collar work- 
ers, and as such are beginning to 
regard themselves mot as a 
“wealthy” Negro upper class, but 
as intellectual workers. This fact 
is being reflected in their changes 
of consumption, character of fam- 
ily life, and in their social outlook. 
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Fiction and non-fiction, published or due for publication, with the 
Negro problem as a subject. 


THE DARKER BROTHER 


Doubleday, Doran $2.50 
STRANGE FRuIT* 

Reynal, Hitchcock $2.50 
BROWN AMERICANS 

Edwin Embree ....... a Viking $2.50 
THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGR 

Rev. John La Parge........................ Longmans, Green $2.75 
New Wor_p A-CoMING* 

Roi Ottley : Houghton, Mifflin $3.00 
WHaAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME* 

Peasl John Day $2.00 
A Necro LOoKs AT THE SOUTH 

Doubleday, Doran $2.50 
THE NEGRO’S SHARE 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER* 

Doubleday, Doran $3.50 
THE FIGHTING SOUTH* 

John Temple Graves.................-.---.---- G. P. Putnam $2.75 
BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN* 

ee Little Brown $3.00 
THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 

THE WHITE FAcE* 

Carl Ruthaven Offord... ..McBride $2.75 


*Condensation of these books have appeared in NEGRO DIGEST 


Quiz Answers 
6 


1. Abraham Lincoln . Frederick Douglass 
2. Gene Talmadge 7. Father Divine 
3. Booker T. Washington 8. Marcus Garvey 
4. Joe Louis 9. Karl Marx 
5. Justice Roger B. Taney 10. Adolf Hitler. 
Who's Who Answers 
1. Langston Hughes. 4. Roi Ottley. 
2. W. E. B. DuBois. 5. Richard Wright. 


3. Zora Neale Hurston. 6. Walter White. 
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These Outstanding Articles: 


IF I WERE A NEGRO By Eleanor Roosevelf 
The First Lady in direct, non-evasive style gives her ideas on whalm 
she would do about discrimination, social inequality, Army Jim Crow 
if she were a Negro. This is must reading for an understanding of 
the race issue today. Written exclusively for Negro Digest. 7 


EVENING WITH A GIFTED CHILD By Joseph Mitchell 
The well-known New Yorker writer tells the thrilling story of 
Philippa Duke Schuyler, nine-year-old Negro child genius who hag 
composed 60 musical pieces, has an IQ of 185 and eats steaks raw. @ 


LABORATORY OF CIVILIZATION By Afrano Couting® 
The editor of the Brazilian edition of Readers Digest gives an insida™ 
picture of how Brazil has met and conquered the race problem byg 
wiping out the color line. q 


IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN By W.E.B. DuBoit 
America’s best-known Negro scholar and editor reveals the intimate 
inside story of his life and what he would do about such personal 
things as marriage, school, writing and investments if he had hig 
life to live over again. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SPIRITUAL By Ruby Elzji 
A moving and touching story by the late film and stage star who 
wrote this article on spirituals before she died. This is memorableg 
reading. 


THE LOUIS LEGEND 1 
- A delightful collection of anecdotes and comments about the world’s§ 
heavyweight champ. 
ALSO IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 
(Out September 20) 


A Complete Index 
Of All The Contents of the First Year's Issues 


RESERVE YOUR COPY AT YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW 
Or Use The Card Inside To Subscribe 
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